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Staccato. 
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Bismarck at “Trial by Jury” and the “Mikado!” 
Words fail us. After it the Deluge! 


Ce ed 


IT is said that he went home convinced of the 
imbecility of the English jury system, and considers 
it his moral duty to annex Japan. 


HS 


MR WILLIAM ARCHER has collected a number 
of able essays contributed by him ta the monthly 
magazines, in a volume entitled “About the 
Theatre,” which has just been issued by Mr Fisher 
Unwin. The volume contains a paper on “ Hugo 
and Wagner” which originally appeared in our 


pages. 
+ £.¢ 


BEFORE leaving London, Rubinstein placed in 
the hands of his agent a sum of £300, to be de- 
voted to charitable objects. 
excitement regarding the concerts was sustained 
to the close of the series ; and the visit of the great 
pianist has been in many ways a memorable one. 
There is some reason to hope that Rubinstein may 
return in 1888. 
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THE name of Mrs Jane C. Simpson, who died 
at Aberdeen on the 17th ult., cannot be said to be 
widely known, though her literary life has been a 
busy one from comparatively early in the century. 
Some of her hymns and poems were: popular in 
their day, her hymn, “Go where the: morning 
shineth,” having had an-indubitable charm for the 
gentler souls of the past generation. 
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THE past month was the test month at the Con- 
servatoire, prior to the grand contests of July. To 
the English reader, it appears a little strange to find 
the announcement that seven men and three ladies 
passed in tragedy, eleven men and fourteen ladies 
in comedy, and six of each sex in opera. It is safe 
to assume, that in the opinion of forty-seven mem- 
bers of the Conservatoire, a great genius is about 
to take its first stride in the world. And to think 
that a pitiful pitiless public holds the bestowal of 
the final wreath! Upwards of forty geniuses will, 
in the course of the next month, inscribe the first 
canto of their Melancholiad. * © - 
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_APPARENTLY there is a sweet little cherub that 
Sits up aloft to look after the interests of the Paris- 
tan Opéra. A week or two since the “ Huguenots” 
was announced, and a short time before the per- 
formance was to commence, Malle, Dufrane found 
it impossible to appear. Her- double, Madame 
Caron, was also unwell, and matters were in ex- 
‘remis, when Malle. Leslino, a former artist at the 
Opéra, then passing through Paris, appeared upon 
the scene. The directors sang “ Eureka !” and 


The extraordinary 





| Mdlle. Leslino sang Valentizie’s music, to every: 


body’s enjoyment. 
Sos 


THERE are in all probability not a few opera- 
goers in this country who will learn with regret the 
death of the fragile Madame Matz Ferrare, whose 
pleasant soprano added to the enjoyment of 
“Geneviéve de Brabant,” “Orphée,” and other 
pieces at the Gaité, Paris, in the days when merry 
Offenbach held sway there. “Into the dark go 
one and all.” 
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A PERFORMANCE of “Carmen” was given last 
month at Milan for the benefit of the ‘‘ Night 
Shelters,” an institution which may be commended 
to English tourists. No one asks your sex, name, 
age, or condition ; you go in at night and come out 
in the morning, and spend the profits in an extra 
gondola when you get to Venice. You risk some- 
thing it is true, but there are compensations. Too 
many Cooks spoil the hotels. 
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A CONTEMPORARY repeats the remark of a lady 
at the performance of “ Rigoletto” at the Royal 
Italian Opera in London :—“ What is good enough 
for the Prince and Princess of Wales is surely good 
enough for us.” “The genus to whom Thackeray 
inscribed his famous book is clearly not yet 
extinct. The tenor may murder the songs with 
Verdi clad, but the presence of royalty mends all. 
God bless the Prince of Wales, what a glorious 
performance ! 
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THE contract has been signed for the conversion 
of the Eden Theatre at Paris into an Opera-house 
under MM. Plunket and Lamoureux. Nothing of 
it but doth change, The ballets which were for: 
merly suggestive of Eden are to give place to the 
singing of the morning stars of the music of. the 
future, tempered to Parisian tastes with intermezzos 
of Bizet, Messager, Raoul Piigno, and Lippacher. 
But it is at least something, after M. Carvalho's 
fiasco, that the Lohengrin and other: Wagnerian 
lyric dramas should have a hearing in /a delle ville 
sans merei, 


EXE 


PLANQUETTE is. to write a new comic opera, to | 


be called “‘ Les Cadets de Gascoigne,” for produc- | more success than ever. 


tion at the Comedy in the autumn. The book’ 
is not, however, to. be by Dr Hueffer, but by the 
librettist of ‘‘ Genevieve de. Brabant.” 
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MORE complaints are heard with respect to the 
bonnet-nuisance at concerts and theatres. Is it 
useless to hope that the superfluity will be oblig- 
ingly removed to some less obliterative portion of 
the human frame. 
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THE musical spectacular extravaganza, “The 
Palace of Pearl,” of which Jakobowski and Stanis- | 
laus were the composers, was produced at the | 
Empire “ without a single dissentient sound.” It | 











certainly has all the elements of popularity,— 
brilliant spectacle and music,—which will at least 
obtain the immortality which is secured by transfer 
to the imperishable street-pianos. When Jakob- 
owski is forgotten, the delver in the peat-layers of 
time-stained scores will discern the airs which an 
hour before a venerable instrument wheezed out at 


his street corner. 
Bxe 


MR J. H. MAPLESON sends a wail across the 
Atlantic. This season has been one of the most 
profitless he has ever experienced, and the sum of 
his troubles as an operatic manager seems to have 
reached its highest point. Mr Mapleson knows 
how it all happened. In one city some of his 
singers fell ill ; in another scepticism prevailed as 
to the right of his Company to the style of “ Her 
Majesty’s Opera ;” in yet another the inhabitants 
had gone early to bed in consequence of a procla- 
mation by the mayor against walking abroad after 
dark. Still Mr Mapleson discharged all obliga- 
tions, and he is at the present moment standing on 
the deck of his ship preparing to “ follow Fortune 


like a star.” 
exe 


In these days of excessive examination it is 
seldom that one encounters a scheme so little to 
be decried as that for examining pianoforte-tuners. 
It is beyond doubt that many tuners exercise an 
imperfect skill on long-suffering instruments, and a 
test that would exclude the unfit may lessen moral 
as well as musical discordance. The next examina- 
tion takes place on July 14, and all information 
may be derived from the Secretary, 44 Devonshire 
Street, Portland Place, W. 
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The tragic fate of King Ludwig of Bavaria will 
be not the least keenly felt by those who have 
realised what music owes to his munificent patron- 
age. The “mad king” who lavished his wealth on 
art will probably be credited with the possession of 
considerable method in his madness, when, in the 
future, he is compared with the sane kings who 
have squandered wealth on evil follies. His was 
a pathetic life, but history will deal gently with it. 
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HERE is a translation of a telegram transmitted 
to the Paris Figaro :— 

“ From London. 

“Yesterday evening ‘Manon’ was given with 
Madame Marie Roze was 
recalled fifteen times and the gavotte was repeated 
four times. Zhe Queen of England and the royal 
Jamily were present at the performance. The 
Queen paid for her box.” 

The last item is touching; but Mr Carl Rosa 
would no doubt prefer that it were true. - 
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THE Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, prints 
in English the farewell verses written by W. 
“Bratty”-Kingston in honour of Liszt. From 
these it may be learned that the Hungarian master 
who makes the “charméd clovichont” whisper 
“worts glove,” wail out ‘‘mornful numbers,” and 
chant the Magyar “ batteltong,” is also celebrated 
for his “grocwist deeds.” Grocwist deeds is good ! 
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T is the unexpected that usually happens, 
and this is certainly true of Italian opera. 
in London; for just at the very time 
when the fashionable world was saying, 

“How strange it will be without Patti and 
opera at Covent Garden this year!” Signor 
Lago announces a season of Italian opera, which, 
though Patti-less, now proves to be signally 
successful and good. “Lucrezia Borgia” was 
produced on the opening night, with Mme. Cepeda, 
a competent if not ideal Lucrezia ; Signor Gayarre, 
who, despite a voice from which all freshness has 
gone and some curiously vicious tricks of style, is 
one of our best operatic tenors, and who gained an 
emphatic encore by his singing of the interpolated 
air “ Deserto in terra;” Signor Pandolfini, ap- 
propriately ponderous in voice and style, as Alfonso ; 
and Mdlle. Lubatovi, a débutante of some promise, 
as Maffeo Orsini. But the honours of the season 
hitherto must be said to rest with two remarkably 
clever young ladies from America, Miss Ella 
Russell and Mdlle. Valda (otherwise Miss Whee- 
lock, and now Mrs Cameron). Miss Russell 
appeared as Gilda in “ Rigoletto,” and quickly 
gained the favours of the audience by her beautiful 
voice of very extensive range, her tasteful phrasing, 
and the unpretentious simplicity of her style. 
This impression was confirmed in “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” She has something yet to learn as 
an actress, but as a singer there can be no doubt of 
her rare gift and high attainments. Mdlle. Valda 
possesses a voice of great beauty and compass, 
and this, together with a very pleasing presence, 
secured her a success little short of brilliant on her 
appearances as Oscar in Verdi's ‘‘ Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” and in “ Ernani,” and “ Trovatore.” Madlle. 
Theodorini has also appeared in “ Les Huguenots,” 
and though she was evidently not in her best voice, 
she showed, especially in the great duet (in which 
she was well supported by Signor Gayarre) the 
qualities of a true artist. Of Mme. Albani in 
“ Faust” and “ Traviata,” | need hardly say how 
charming she has been; and Mme. Scalchi, who 
has also appeared several times, has sung as 
splendidly as ever. Signor D’Andrade, a Russian 
singer, has been admirable as Rigoletto and Ernani ; 
and Signori Marini, Monti, and Pinto, have all 
done useful service. The orchestra, with Signor 
Bevignani, conductor, and Mr Carrodus, leader, 
has been as efficient as in former years. 
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SOMETHING like partiality for Mr Carl Rosa’s en- 
terprise of English opera at Drury Lane must be felt 
when the services he has so long rendered to British 
music are considered. For a number of years past 
he has annually given commissions to native com- 
posers for new works, and as all have not been suc- 
cessful, the expense to himself must have been heavy. 
Passing by Mackenzie’s new opera, “ The Trou- 
badour,” which is noticed in another column, I 
have great pleasure in chronicling the unqualified 
success with which Mr Goring Thomas’ operas 
‘* Nadeschda,” revived with Mme. Georgina Burns 
in the /#t/e rdle in the place of Mme. Valleria, and 
“ Esmeralda,” have been attended. The melodies 
are so pleasing and the orchestration is so graceful, 
that the success of these works, though there is 
little in the music that can be called distinctly 
great, is not to be wondered at. On such familiar 
works as Massanet’s “ Manon,” with Mme. Marie 
Roze’s exquisite impersonation of the heroine, 
“Carmen,” “ Mignon,” “ Maritana,” “ Marriage of 
Figaro,” and “ Bohemian Girl,” little comment need 
be made, save that Mmes. Burns, Marie Roze, 





Gaylord, Burton, and Vadini have been singing ex- 
tremely well; and that Messrs Barton M‘Guckin, 
Leslie Crotty, Ben Davis, Barrington Foote, and 
Sauvage have more than sustained their old reputa- 
tion. Mr Rosa has himself conducted on several 
occasions, the dé/on at other times being wielded 
by Mr Goossens. The chorus-singing and mése 
en-scene deserve special commendation. 
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THE Richter concerts of the past month, though 
offering much to interest, have not presented any 
brilliant novelties. Neither Dr Villiers Stanford’s 
“ Eumenides” music, scholarly and pleasing as 
much of it is, nor Mr Eugene D’Albert’s new 
symphony, which is laboured and disappointing, 
can be reckoned among the best specimens of what 
British musical genius at the present can produce. 
At the concert on the 31st, Mr Cowen’s fine Exhi- 
bition overture, which had been treated with such 
scant courtesy at Liverpool recently, was heard ; 
Mr Charles Halle played Beethoven’s E flat con- 
certo with his usual finish; and a portion of 
Berlioz’s beautiful “Romeo and Juliet” . music 
was given. On June 7th there was an overflow- 
ing audience to hear nearly the whole of the 
second act of “Tristan und Isolde,” and of the 
third act of “ Siegfried,” interpreted by Fraiileine 
Malten and Cramer, and Herren Gudehus, Hen- 
schel, and Ritter. Herr Gudehus was suffering 
from slight hoarseness, but his singing, and that 
of Fraiilein Malten, in the two great duets, was a 
magnificent specimen of sustained power and self- 
forgetting earnestness of the most notable kind. 
Tremendous as the strain on their voices was, both 
singers never spared themselves for a moment, 
and the result was an exhibition of supreme 
passion in music such as none but Wagner has 
ever dared to depict. The wonderful orchestral 
accompaniments were very finely rendered by the 
band under Herr Richter’s control. 
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THE Philharmonic Society’s concerts are now at 
an end, after a season more than usually brilliant. 
The complete resuscitation of these concerts, pnce 
on the verge of extinction, is as good an instance 
as I know of the effect that a spirit of true artistic 
enterprise introduced into the management can 
produce. Novelties have not been stinted this 
year. At the concert on May 19th, M. Saint-Saéns, 
the noted French composer, and one of the most 
accomplished pianoforte and organ players in 
Europe, appeared and played Beethoven’s piano- 
forte concerto in G in very brilliant and finished 
style. His own symphony in C minor, expressly 
written for this Society, I cannot speak of very 
favourably, for it struck me as strained and dull, a 
long “ parler pour rien dire,” as the French phrase 
is. The introduction of the organ and piano in the 
score, and the welding together of certain of the 
movements, though ingénious innovations, had but 
little success. The old forms possess at least this 
advantage,—the composer is kept within limits that 
prevent his thoughts straying in that confused and 
aimless fashion to which the name of “rhapsody ” 
has been given, At the last concert, a new work 
of very different character was produced. This was 
a Suite by Moskowski, also expressly composed for 
this Society. It is by no means too intricate and 
laboured, and indeed errs on the side of triviality. 
There is much that is pretty and taking in the 
music, of course greatly delighting many of the 
audience, but the work is by no means a master- 
piece, and will probably enjoy but a short existence. 
Mme. Nilsson sang at this concert Beethoven’s 
“ Ah, perfido,” and, for some inscrutable reason, 
Schubert's “ Erl-King,” a song most unsuited to a 
soprano voice. 
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Or other concerts, Herr Rubinstein’s historical 
recitals have been the most noteworthy. They 








have been attended with almost unparalleled success, 
every ticket being taken in advance, and ladies sit- 
ting many hours beforehand on the steps of St 
James’ Hall, waiting for the doors to be opened. 
Many of the works played, especially those by the 
greater masters, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, and Chopin, weregiven in almost 
unsurpassable style; but then, in others. his old 
faults of over vehemence and carelessness were at 
times to be perceived. Still the series has beena 
most memorable one; to hear the great masters in- 
terpreted byan artist who is a musical genius himself, 
is a treat rarely to be attained—and such those who 
listened to Rubinstein during the last month or two 
have assuredly enjoyed. It is said that the sub- 
stantial sum of £5000 has been netted by his series 
of seven concerts. J.J. B. 








Stanza for Music, 
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1. 


O love with the starry eyes 
Beaming on me, 

Thrilling me through with a sweet surprise, 
Till my dazzled brain can see 

In the world that ts lit in such wondrous wise 
Not a shape but thee! 


O, what does their burning tell ? 
Whence can it be ? 

It tells of a fire that nought can quell, 
Though it comes whence none can see: 

Ah, stars that tell that all is well 
In the world for me !/ 


Il. 


Still, still it seems so strange 

That the stars, such stars, should change : 
That love should ever tire, 

That the light of love should wane ; 


And still my dazzled brain 
Burns with a vain desire 

For the stars that were not fire, 
For the light that burned in vain. 


' III. 
Starry eyes, how they come to me, 
After so many days, 
With their ever glorious gaze ! 
Ah! but the lips are dumb to me, - 
Though the vision stays / 


Starry eyes, how they bring to me 
Still, in their wondrous way, 
Greetings no words may say ! 

Ah, but no arms will cling to me 

To-day / 

M. J. R. 











One of Schubert’s intimates tells.us that he left him 


reading Goethe’s “‘ Erl-King” for the first time. He 
instantly conceived and arranged the melody, and when 
the friend returned after a short absence Schubert was 
rapidly noting the music from his head-on paper, When 
this immortal ‘music was first sung to Goethe, the great 
poet said:—‘* Had music, instead of words, been my 
instrument of thought, it is so I would have framed the 
legend.” 

THERE are decided artists who never feel, who are 
never carried away by their art, and therefore are nevét 
confused in exercising it, not even by interior emotion. 
For them art is a profession, a guild, a handicraft. Such 
usurp the name of artist, which they have never deserved, 
which they never will deserve. Neither can they act as 
critics, for to be able to criticise, one must understand ; 
to be able to understand, one must feel. They are 
practicians, mechanicians, theoreticians,. more or less 
excellent, often very useful beings, but also often the 
scourge of art. —BERLI0z, 


JULY 1886. ~ 
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“Ge Proubadour.” 


DR A. C. MACKENZIE’S NEW OPERA, 


Produced by Mr Carl Rosa at Drury Lane, 
Fune 8, 1886. 


—0:— 


“ H, the pity of it!” Music sterling and 
strong, in many places of rare beauty 
and genuine dramatic utterance such as 
we have not known since Wagner ceased 

to write—yet wedded to a libretto so repulsive and 

so dull, that, as an opera, its prolonged existence 
must be a matter of grave doubt! The story has 
been told in last month’s number, and need not be 
repeated. But I wish to express my-entire con- 
currence with what was then said as to the essential 
difference between a plot such as that of “The 

Troubadour,” dealing with the loves of a gay 

knight and a married lady, and that of “ Tristan 

und Isolde,” which in some respects it resembles. 

In the latter, there has been the drinking from the 

magic cup, and throughout there is the terrible 

touch of fate, the struggle and the shame are never 


forgotten save in moments of brief delirium, and , 


when the duel comes at last, Tristan lets fall his 
sword and is wounded to death, because he knows 
he deserves to die. Even the dreadful story of 
Siegmund and Sieglinde in the “ Nibelungen Ring,” 
is so inwrought with the doom of the Volsungs, 
that the crime itself is almost put out of sight. 
But not so here. Guillem and Margarida appear 
as two innocent lovers, with whom we are expected 
to sympathize, and all the crime is on the part of 
the wicked husband with his fiendish desire of 
vengeance. Dramatically, even the arrangement 
of the piece is not strong ; the. two first acts are 
weak in interest, though the third is much better, 
with one very forciblé situation in the duel scene ; 
and the last act with the gruesome banquet, is, of 
course, a powerful one; but as a whole, the play 
proceeds in sadly limping fashion. Of the music 
the same cannot be said; it lays hold upon the 
listener with powerful grip throughout ; there are no 
weak imitations of other composers in it (the 


decided resemblance of Raimon’s drinking song in - 


the last act to Mephistophele’s serenade in “ Faust,” 
notwithstanding) ; and I am inclined to think that 
the best work Dr Mackenzie has yet done is 
to be found in this opera. If it were not for the 
libretto !—but the moral is that a composer, until 
he finds a really suitable subject for his music, 
should, commission or no commission, like Men- 
delssohn, leave opera-writing alone. 

The work opens with a short prelude in which 
some of the representative themes are first heard, 
and then the curtain rises on the welcome given 
by Count Raimon to the Troubadour. This, 


as afterwards given by the full chorus, is a stirring 
Strain as follows :— 
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Then comes a masque, “ Tempo di Valse,” a clever 
imitation of the antique style, winding up with a 
very spirited and charming chorus. 
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Then comes the Troubadour’s great song, which, 
without the slightest plagiarism, probably from its 
set form, reminds one of the “‘ Preislied.” The air 
is as follows, and skilfully worked out, alone and 
with choral accompaniment, must always, when 
well sung, as by Mr M‘Guckin .on the first night, 
produce a deep impression. 


Lo, from the flash - - it flows, And in the 
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Red - ‘der than an - y rose. 








crys - tal glows 











In the last verse there is the reference to the “ pearl ” 
(Margarida) that he loves, and, of course, he has 
now the jealous husband to deal with. 

The second act is both dramatically and music- 
ally the weakest. Its title. is “The Hunt,” and 
the scene is throughout in the forest. Here we 
have a very charming chorus, withal of the conven- 
tional type of approved hunting songs, “To the 
greenwood we go.” The rest of the music, though 
striking and tuneful in places, is not very remarkable, 
with the exception of the fine /ima/e, in which the 
conflicting sentiments of hate and love, rollicking 
merriment and gloomy foreboding, are magnificently 
interwoven and blended. 

The prelude to the third act, representing the 
festive proceedings at the castle, is an orchestral 
morceau, that no doubt will be popular apart from 
the opera. It is lively and full of bold rhythm, 
commencing as follows :— 
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Night closes round, the lovers meet, and there is a 
long and passionate love scene, very different from 
that in “ Tristan,” for here we have distinct melo- 
dies, and the voices blend in a way that Wagner 
would hardly have approved. Then comes the 
Alba, or “Dawn-song,” very characteristic and 
pretty. It begins as follows :— 
Azauats. 
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Beneath a_ hawthorn on the bloom- ing lawn, A la - dy 
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SS Sarde 
to her side - -_ her friend had drown, 


With this refrain, intended to arouse the lovers— 


a piacere. atempo. __ rae 
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Ah - - - me! the dawn, the dawn, the dawn, it 





ot abhor acca Re. 
comes too soon, - - 
Then we have the “Jeu de Paume” music, with a 


very pretty chorus, which helps us to overlook the 
exceedingly poor tennis-playing by the ballet girls. 








— 
ball one ear - ly dawn 


To play at 


But mischief is brewing ; a duel is provoked by 
Robert, Azalias’s lover, instigated to it by Raimon, 
and previous to this we have a set trio, vigorous 
and stirring enough, but a most flagrant heresy 
against all proprieties according to Wagner, The 
moment the fighting begins, Raimon calls in his 
wife, who separates the combatants and avows her 
love, after which shameless confession we have the 
stage direction, “ Very quick curtain,” 





In the last act, following a pathetic leave-taking 
of the lovers at the lady's window, we have what 
the librettist calls a “ posy ” from the brutal Raimon. 
This, with its reminiscences of ‘‘ Faust,” begins ; — 


ble wine, pour forth, pour - - 
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Pour forth no - 





forth, As breaker of grief thou art known, thou art known, 


Then comes the terrible scene of the drinking of 
the wine, in which Guillem’s blood has been mingled? 
Margarida’s solo, “1 drink to an absent friend,” is 
very beautiful, and rising as it does to a terrible 
height of passion at the close as she empties the 
glass and dashes it on the floor, the effect is really 
magnificent, 








Andante. 
I-- ane + to an sent fiend, « To 
— 
friend most leal - - and true. - - 


The huntsmen, singing their hunting song, come in 
bearing the dead body of Guillem ; Margarida 
flings herself. out of the window, and the opera is 
ended. 

The performance was an admirable one; the 
music could hardly have been better sung than it 
was by Mme. Valleria and Mr M‘Guckin and Mr 
Leslie Crotty in the three principal parts, and Miss 
Burton, Miss Vadini, Mr Barrington Foote, and 
Mr Beaumont in the others. I have seldom seen 
a piece more tastefully put on the stage. ‘The 
scenery was ‘new, and some of it, as that of the 
garden in the third act, was strikingly beautiful. 
The composer and performers were heartily called 
and recalled at the close, and this was only meet 
and [right ; but sympathy with lost labour had 
something to do with the applause. For I fear it 
will be lost; how can even the best music be 
long sought for when it is only to be heard in con- 
junction with a subject so utterly unfit for stage re- 
presentation ? J.J. B. 








—— A MUSICIAN visited a lawyer to ask if he could 
not get out an injunction to compel a certain piano player 
in his neighbourhood to desist from her daily and nightly 
steeplechases over the keys of a worn-out instrument. 
‘Tt is an extraordinary case,*,said the musician solemnly, 
when the lawyer laughed at his odd question. “I do 
not mind any amount of banging or hammering on an 
instrument, if the person will only finish the piece he or 
she may be playing. But to have one break off suddenly 
and leave me in suspense is aggravating beyond endur- 
ance.” 

‘*T do not exactly understand you,” began the lawyer ; 
but the other interrupted him. 

‘* Are you a musician ?” he asked. 

** No; I don’t know one note from another, 
no soul for music.” 

‘* Ah, I see. Of course, you cannot understand my 
case. I must find another lawyer. You do not know 
that there is such a thing as ‘getting home’ in music. 
Neither does this woman who annoys me know it, or she 
would not break off as she does. I cannot work in peace, 
for her broken melodies keep me constantly running to 
my own instrument in order that I may finish them for 
her. Oh, if she would only get home, only get home, I 
could bear with anything else and ga my calling with 
a contented mind.” 

‘*But explain to me what you mean by ‘getting 
home.’” 

** Oh, it is just as if you start out from your house for 
a walk and fail to get back. Is not the family uneasy? 
So, if you begin to play a piece in the key of C and stray 
from your course and suddenly stop without getting back 
to C, the understanding ear is unsatisfied and waits im- 
patiently for your return, I cannot makeit simpler, Do 
you know a lawyer who is familiar with music? I must 
find him at once,” 
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ORe Art GReoriesd of 
Richard OWagner. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


——<_ 0S 


IV. 
THE SEPARATION OF THE ARTS. 


[‘* The Art-Work of the Future.”) 


HERE are three purely-human arts in which 
man expresses his own nature without the 
aid, or at any rate without the necessary 
aid, of external matter. These are danc- 

ing, music, and poetry, each of which expresses a 
different function of his nature. 

There is an outer and an inner man. The 
eye reveals to us the outer man, the ear the inner. 
In attitude, mien, gesture, and especially by 
motions of the eye and other features, we can give 
visible expression to feeling. This is the origin 
of the dance and of mimetic art. We give audible 
expression to feeling in the tone of voice, which has 
its physical seat in the heart, the starting and 
returning point of the blood. The heart acts in 
response to the feelings, and speaks in tone to the 
sympathetic feeling in others. This is the origin 
of music. Words, again, address the. understand- 
ing. They are the solidified element of tone, and 
reach the ear without directly affecting the feelings. 
They are the material of poetry. Only by using all 
these clements of expression, by speaking to eye, 
heart, and brain at the same time, can man give 
utterance to what is highest, truest, and most 
universal in his nature. 

These three purely-human art-forms were origin- 
ally intertwined in loving union, like the Graces, 
and then only had they full freedom in the self- 
surrender and mutual support of love. The 
abandonment of Communism for Egoism crippled 
and enslaved them. Each tried to exercise in her 
own right the functions of her sisters, without 
frankly calling upon them for aid. The result was 
distortion of form and imperfection of achievement. 


DANCING, 


Dancing is the most vivid and direct of art-forms. 
It involves the whole man, and thus includes in 
itself the conditions for all the other arts. The 
savage knows nothing between wild impetuousness 
and apathy ; the civilised man can express all sorts 
of emotional transitions by the aid of the laws of 
rhythm, As speech is to tone, so is rhythm to 
movement. Its laws are expressed to the ear by 
noise, first of the hands, then of wooden or metal 
objects beaten together. Ultimately these laws 
come to be expressed in a separate art, the tone-art 
of which rhythm is the ske/efon, as it is the sprit of 
dancing. The more this skeleton clothes itself in 
the flesh of tone the less recognisable do its articula- 
tions become ; and the most living tone-tissue in 
which it can be clothed is the human voice. 

This art of movement passes in the Drama 
through all its phases, from the most sensuous to 
the most spiritual expressiveness. In the form 
of AMimik, it provides the direct, universally potent 
expression of the inner man, not accompanied by 
the rude rhythm of noise, but by the spiritually 
perceptible rhythm of speech clothed in tone. 

What has been the career of dancing since she 
separated from her sisters? Poetry she could 
quite well do without, nor did she want the emo- 
tional tone of music’s voice; but she took her sister's 
instruments to mark her rhythms, and, having done 
so, concentrated her whole art in her feet, leaving 
the brain with nothing to do. Then, discontented 
with being an art of mere nothingness, she tried to 





represent and express ; but, too proud in her egoism 
to ask the aid of her sisters, she produced in panto- 
mime the most dependent, crippled, and distorted 
of conceivable beings—man without speech. With 
a certain amount of wisdom, she generally chose to 
present him in circumstances having no relation to 
human reason; and when she tried to deal with 
matters appe.ling to the reason, she called in the 
aid of a printed programme. 


MUSIC, 


As the sea divides and yet connects the lands, so 
music divides and connects dancing and poetry. 
It is the heart of man. The measure of poetry and 
the time of dancing find their natural law in the 
rhythm of the heart-beat. Rhythm and melody are 
the two arms with which music embraces and 
draws together dancing and poetry. 

When music separated from her sisters, she bor- 
rowed from poetry the word; not, however, the 
creative, poetic word, but the physically indispens- 
able'compressed tone, the word of Christian faith, 
an inarticulate stammering of humility or lisping of 
love. To give itself definite form it had recourse 
to harmony. 

Wagner now sketches the history of music, in a 
manner substantially similar to that in which we 
shall afterwards find him presenting it in “ Oper 
und Drama,” though from a slightly different point 
of view. He shows how the formless masses of 
early Christian harmony were shaped by the intro- 
duction of dance rhythms, which, again, were welded 
into fantastic arbitrary forms by contrapuntal in- 
genuity. Meanwhile the true, living, poetic melody 
had maintained its existence in the folk-song, which 
was seized upon and robbed of its freshness and 
truth to form the opera-air. At the same time 
instrumental music was gradually developing its 
powers in the accompaniment of the dance. The 
symphony took its rise from the harmonised dance 
tune. Wagner traces its development through 
Haydn and Mozart to Beethoven, and through the 
series of Beethoven's great works up to the Choral 
Symphony in which he called in the aid of the 
redeeming poetic word* to burst asunder the 
cramping form of absolute music. Subsequent 
composers have tried to glue and putty this form 
together again, but have not succeeded in giving it 
life. The public which professes itself satisfied 
and charmed by modern symphonies does so from 
conscious or“unconscious hypocrisy. |The proof of 
this may be seen whenever such a symphony is 
followed in the concert-room by a melodious opera- 
tic selection, when we at once hear the actual 
musical pulse of the audience beating in unfeigned 
delight. ‘Write symphonies with or without 
song,” so Wagner apostrophises the modern 
composer ; “write masses, oratorios, those sexless 
opera-embryos ; write songs without words, operas 
without text—you will produce nothing which shall 
have true life, for you lack faith.” 


POETRY. 


Wherever a people has created poetry, it has 
grown on the shoulders of dancing and music as 
the head of the complete organism. Orpheus 
would never have tamed beast or bird had he given 
them printed poems, without gesture and without 
music. 

The true popular epic of the Greeks was not a 
mere recited poem, but was sung with gesture, 
action, and a particular dwelling upon the dialogue 
of the heroes. It was pieced together in its present 
form at the literary court of Pisistratus, and mean- 
while it was being supplanted among the people by 
actual representation. While the zxsthetic pro- 
fessors who gathered in the halls of Pisistratus 
were making a literary Homer, Thespis set up 
his scaffold against the walls of the palace, and 
no longer related but represented the deeds of the 
hero. Then the Athenians drove out the sons of 
literary Pisistratus, built a stage, put on the robes 





* Schiller's “ An die Freude.” 


—— 


and mask of a god or hero, and tragedy was in. 
vented, whose efflorescence the people enjoyed 
with rapturous consciousness of having created it. 
The family and the tribe, all descended from a 
common ancestor, are the earliest natural communi- 
ties. Their religion, the product of their poetically ~ 
plastic view of nature, blends with their history 
into a body of legend which expresses their con- 
sciousness of national unity. This legend is put 
into action with music and dancing at religious 
feasts, which thus become the greatfacts of common 
national memory or consciousness. The tragedy 
is this religious festival in artistic form, separated 
from the actual worship in the temple, which thus 
loses its inwardness and truth, and degenerates 
into empty ceremony. The mask and cothurnus 
were not mere expedients necessitated by the size 
of the theatres, but were attributes full of religious 
significance, which gave the actor his symbolic - 
priestly character. Gradually the tragedy lost its 
national-symbolic character, and threw off the trap- 
pings of religion to present the actual common-place 
man.. This marked the decline into egoism of the 
great Greek art, in which all art-forms had been 
united—the beginning of the transition from natural 
race-community to purely-human universality. The 


“history of this evolution is the history of absolute 


Egoism which must now find its redemption in 
Communism.* 

Poetry, in her loneliness, no longer created but 
merely described. A female Faust, she sat in a 
close room, looking out through the window of 
thought into the beautiful wide world she loved, 
and writing down what she saw, but not bringing it 
home in form and tone to the senses and feelings: 
In pursuing her task of examination and descrip- 
tion, poetry felt the need of grasping more and 
more firmly the actual relations and connections of 
things, and so became philosophy and science. 
The consummation of science must be her reabsorp- 
tion in poetry—in that poetry which, in sisterly 
communion with the other arts, creates the con- 
summate art-work, which is no other than the 
drama. 

At the end of the Middle Ages a drama arose 
which was once more a natural outgrowth of the 
popular life. The Elizabethan companies of players 
formed themselves directly from the people in 
obedience to a popular demand, and from their 
very midst Shakespeare arose. His art, answering 
to the common need of a people, worked miracles 
by means of naked speech, with no help from the 
sister arts, and demanding aid from one source 
alone—the people’s fancy. He was the Thespis of 
the tragedy of the future. As the car of Thespis, 
in the narrow field of Athenian art, was related to 
the stage of Aischylus and Sophocles, so, in the 
wide field of universal-human art, is the tragedy of 
Shakespeare related to the perfect drama, The 
Promethean fire which shall animate the art-work 
of the future has been brought from heaven by the 
twin Titans, Shakespeare and Beethoven. 

The companies of players had grown out of the 
people, and the poet out of the players. When the 
poet tried to raise himself above them and play 
upon an artificially compounded company as upon 
the key-board of a piano, they responded to his 
ambitious egoism by sticking and clattering the 
more obstinately the more brilliant the bravura 
effects he tried to hammer out of them. Goethe 
counted four weeks of happiness in his life ; his 
years of greatest misery he has not precisely indi- 
cated, but we know them to have been those in 
which he was trying to master this instrument to 
his uses, and to produce from it a living, resonant 
art-work. From the stage, where he was trying to 
create man, he was at last driven by a poodle.t 
Where Goethe had been wrecked it was considered 
good manners not ‘to attempt a voyage. The aris- 
tocratic self-centred poet chose from all the mani- 
fold hues of life the Prussian national colours— 


* It need scarcely be said that Wagner does not use this word in 
its ordinary political signification, 
t Dog of Montargis. 
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black and white; and thus appeared those un- 
heard-of monstrosities, dramas written for reading. 
Meanwhile the players, too, lost all sense of com- 
munity, and the company became a mere instru- 
ment upon which one virtuoso, the “star,” could 
show his adroitness. The sole spirit of community 
which animates the modern world finds vent, not 
in art but in speculation and barter. 

The one attempt at a reunion of the arts has 
been made in opera, but it is a reunion in which 
each preserves her full egoism. Music, to save her 
own supremacy, makes a compromise with dancing, 
by which it is arranged that for so’many minutes 
each evening the chalk on the ballet-dancers’ soles 
shall give the stage its laws. In return for the curtail- 
ment of her rule dancing demands that the singers 
shall be strictly forbidden to indulge in any mmik 
or pleasing bodily movements. Poeiry, mean- 
while, to her high satisfaction, stipulates that as 
little use as possible shall be made of her on the 
stage, indeed that her words and verses may not 
be intelligibly pronounced at all, so that she may 
resume her literary isolation as a printed text-book 
in black and white. Thus is the ennobling treaty 
completed, and thus is our modern freedom truly 
reflected by art. 

The art-work of the future will not only reunite 
the three purely human arts, but will give to the 
arts working in external matter their highest mean- 
ing and completest justification. Architecture, 
sculpture, and painting will be illumined and 
vivified by the spirit of the drama. 

The Greek temple was the solidified image of 
the sacred grove in which the religious dance and 
song originally took place. _It- widened itself for 
artistic purposes into the theatre, the centre of 
whose circle was still the altar. The drama at its 
highest has ever been and will ever be a solemnity, 


and in the building devoted to this solemnity, . 


architecture must find her highest,triumphs. That 
building alone is perfectly noble which fulfils a 
human end as completely as possible. The highest 
end of man is art, and the highest end of art is the 
drama. Architecture will rise to its fullest potency 
when devoted to the service of the art-work of the 
future. 

When, at the decline of the Greek tragedy, the 
arts fell asunder, a symbolic monument marked 
the commencement of the period of isolation and 
egoism. That monument was sculpture. The 
secret of sculpture once discovered, it could go on 
producing beautiful and true forms by mechanical 
imitation, apart from artistic creative impulse. 
Under the Roman Empire this imitative sculpture 
flourished, and ours is the imitation of this imita- 
tion. It has come to be an art which pleases by 
contrast—the contrast of its beauty with the ugli- 
ness of surrounding life. When life is once more 
beautiful, sculpture will find its redemption in the 


breaking of its petrifying spell. The cold motion-. 


less stone will resolve itself into the living man, 
the monumental into the actual. The highest task 
of the true plastic artist will be to mould the mani- 
fold warm motion of the living man; while sculp- 
ture, in its literal sense, will return into the service 
of architecture, producing no longer its cold egoistic 
forms, but decorating the frame in which the true 
art-work reveals itself. 

_ As a piano represents a symphony, as an engrav- 
ing reproduces a picture, so painting tried, on the 
decline of the great art-work, to recall it to recol- 
lection. In attempting to place it against a back- 
ground, the painter discovered the enormously 
important element of landscape. To the Greek, 
nature was an extremely remote background to 
man. After the revival of the art, as man became 
more crushed by fashion and distorted from natural 
truth and beauty, the relation was reversed, and 
man became an accidental foreground to nature, 
which art had meanwhile learned to understand 
and sympathise with. Landscape art will attain its 
consummation when it uses its colour and power of 
composition to illustrate the living and life-giving 
Art-Work of the Future. 





Oe Story of a 
Guitar. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “A Woman’s 
Glory,” “When We Two Parted,” etc. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HE charm of Marian’s presence seemed to 
linger with us after she was gone. It 
gratified me to hear Ronald’s praises of 
my friend ; he had enjoyed her conversa- 

tion and her singing, and looked forward with 
pleasure to the thought of spending an evening in 
Mrs Baldock’s house in Curzon Street. I had tact 
enough to tell him that she had admired the 
artistic decorations of our little room—especially 
the tambourine. 

“ Ah,” said Ronald, sinking back complacently 
into his favourite corner of the sofa, “I might 
have done something in the art line with proper 
training.” 

“T always thought so,” I answered warmly. 
And then, for the hundredth time, I fell to wonder- 
ing secretly why it was that he could not get on 
better in life? It was hard to see humdrum men 
succeeding while he failed. He was so clever—so 
versatile — and he looked so interesting in his 
attitude of languid repose, his pale, delicately-cut 
face showing out against the dark crimson cushion, 
that I began to fall in love with him anew. 

“ But,” he continued, “ I must give up all thought 
of art now-a-days, Louise, and devote myself to 
the city. Greystock is putting me up to some good 
things ; and I am going every day to his office to 
write his letters and make myself generally useful.” 

I was so glad to be taken into confidence again, 
that I resolved never to say another disparaging 
word of William Greystock. For a little while, at 
anyrate, I would banish the remembrance of unpaid 
weekly bills, and all the anxieties of everyday life ; 
and I would bask, once more, in the warmth of that 
love which had shed its glow over my world in 
days gone. by. 

“ Ah, Ronald, I wish we had nothing to do but 
enjoy ourselves in this summer-time!” I said, 
going to the sofa, and kneeling down by his side. 
“I wish we could ramble under the trees, and 
among the buttercups, as if we were children. Do 
you recollect a day we spent at Richmond in May? 
There was a great lilac-bush in the hotel garden, 
and I buried my face in a mass of bloom, and half- 
intoxicated myself with perfume! Dear, I felt as 
if my heart was not large enough to hold its 
happiness! The flowers—the fragrance—the sun- 
shine—and—you / 

“ My poor child,” he answered, drawing me close 
to his breast, “the sunshine did not last very long. 
You have only one or two poor little holidays to 
look back upon ;—only a few golden hours snatched 
from a life of care! But perhaps there are brighter 
times coming, pet ; and you shall take your fill of 
the flowers again.” 

But as I knelt there in his arms with his face 
close to mine, I felt I could live without the 
flowers. We were only a poor young couple, 
clinging to each other in a dim London room ; but 
just .then our lives were full of sweeter poetry 
than can ever be put into words. Other couples, 
more fortunate in their surroundings, were drink- 
ing in the sweetness of the scented twilight in 
country places far away. 


‘* Some wandering hand in hand through arched lanes ; 
Some listening for loved voices at the lattice ; 
Some steeped in dainty dreams of untried bliss.” 


Yet I hardly think that any of them could be 
happier than we were in these quiet moments, 
when we seemed to have but one heart between us. 





It was true that my life was full of care ; true that 
I had given up my untroubled girlhood for a 
troubled wifehood. But does any true woman 
ever love a man less because she has sacrificed all 
her best years for his sake? Does not the very 
fact of the sacrifice endear him for whom it was 
made? 

Later on, when perhaps it is a woman’s bitter lot 
to find that her self-abnegation was all in vain, 
there may come to her some passionate regrets for 
the squandered strength and the wasted devotion, 
But even then (if that devotion has bzen of the 
purest kind), I think that her life is not so poor as 
the lives of some of her wiser sisters who have 
never loved well enough to lavish anything. More- 
over, I believe it is impossible for a woman of the 
best type to exhaust the store-house of her affec- 
tions. Like the widow’s cruse of oil, it is ever re- 
plenished by some unseen power. 

In the course of the next day there came an 
affectionate little note from Marian, asking us to 
dine at her aunt’s house in Curzon Street, and fix- 
ing an early date. Ronald’s face brightened at the 
invitation. : 

‘We have been living like two hermits,” he said. 
“It’s time that we saw a little more of the world. 
Not that I am tired of your society, Louise ; but 
I’m afraid I shall bore you awfully if you never see 
anyone else, and I like this friend of yours ; she is 
worth knowing.” 

I, too, was well pleased, although my pleasure | 
was considerably damped by the consciousness of 
having to wear an old gown.. Marian was, | knew, 
incapable of any unkindly criticism; but other eyes 
might look less indulgently on my old frock. Six- 
pences and shillings were very precious in these 
days, and I shrank even from purchasing the cheap 
lace that could be converted into an adornment for 
the neck and bosom of my well-worn black satin. 

“What is the matter, little woman? Why are 
you looking so grave?”. my husband demanded, 
when the day came. 

“Oh, I was thinking about dress,” I answered, 
incautiously. ‘I am so shabby, you know.” 

His brow darkened. ‘ 

“What a nuisance poverty is !” he said, in an 
impatient tone. “It’s hard that my wife can’t dine 
out without worrying herself to death about the 
state of a gown. I should like to deck you in 
diamonds, Louise, but— ” 

He paused, and the very mention of diamonds 
sent a strange thrill of remembrance through my 
brain. When had we ever had anything to do 
with diamonds? And yet I was haunted by a 
vague notion that I had once seen myself glittering 
with splendid gems. So vivid was this impression 
that I forgot all about my old black satin, and sat 
staring into space, wondering from ‘what source 
this phantom of memory had been produced. 

“T recollect now,” I said, with a little laugh. 
“One night, soon after we came here, you were 
lying asleep, and I was sewing by your bedside. 
It was late ; I dropped into a doze, and dreamed 
that I was standing before a glass, with diamonds 
flashing on my head and neck. You can’t imagine 
how clear the dream was, Ronald. At this moment 
I can scarcely believe that it was only a dream. 
It seems as if I had verily handled and worn those 
diamonds.” 

“I wish I could make the dream come true,” 
he answered, kissing me, with a troubled-look in 
his eyes. “But if diamonds are unattainable, 
flowers are always to be had, and you don’t want 
jewels to wear at a quiet dinner. This evening | 
will bring you some of your favourite roses.” 

“ And they are a great deal prettier than jewels,” 
I told him eagerly. “I remember the first flower 
you ever gave me was a rose,—a Marshal Niel,— 
and I was absurdly delighted with it.” 

“ I remember too,” he replied, the trouble fading 
out of his face. 

“ Ah, I’m glad you have not forgotten, Ronald ! 
Lady Waterville used to say that men always for- 
got the very things that women treasured up in 
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their memories. As to jewels, I shan’t want them 
in the least, and you may be quite sure that I shall 
not envy any woman who may happen to be better 
dressed than I am !” 

These words came back to me afterwards as if 
to mock me for my self-confidence. But when I 
uttered them they sprang straight from my heart, 
and I fancied that Ronald’s smile in answer was 
brighter than it had been for a long time. 

When he had gone City wards, I turned my 
thoughts again to the black satin gown, and pre- 
sently I sallied out into Oxford Street to buy the 
indispensable lace. It did not take long to choose 
some that was pretty and effective; but when I 
opened my purse to pay for it, I felt a rush of hot 
colour burn my cheeks. I had been brought up 
with old-fashioned principles, and to me it seemed 
a dreadful thing to spend money that was owing 
elsewhere. 

I left the shop with a sense of degradation that 
took the sweetness out of all my pleasure. The 
morning was glorious, everybody seemed to be 
making purchases that day ; bright-faced girls and 
portly mothers were flocking into Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s, serene in the consciousness of ample 
funds. lretty young matrons, followed by obse- 
quious shopmen with parcels, swept out to their 
carriages, well satisfied with their shopping; and I, 
a shabbily-clad little wife, wended my way home- 
wards, feeling that I had but l:ttle in common with 
them all. 

Debts are the prickly brambles that encompass 
an imprudent marriage, and tear the clasped hands 
of w.dded love. It was very seldom that I ven- 
tured to speak of them to Ronald ; the subject irri- 
tated him ; and so | endured the pain inflicted by 
all those little thorns in silence. Sometimes the 
smart was almost intolerable, and no one knew 
what bitter tears it wrung from me in solitary 
hours. Nurse was the only person who guessed 
my sufferings, but she could not realise how sharp 
they were. 

I ‘entered the house, and sat down wearily on 
the sofa in the little parlour, with my parcel in my 
lap. It would have been a relief to cry, but 1 
forced back the tears. What would Ronald have 
said to a wife who went out to dine with red eyes ? 
And | did want to look my best, for his sake, that 
evening. 

Then | composed myself, laid aside my bonnet, 
und set about my task in right earnest. As I pro- 
ceeded, | could not help feeling a certain amount 
of womanly satisfaction in my own skill; the 
rufiled lace looked delicate and creamy when | 
arranged it about my neck, and surveyed myself in 
the glass. 

Nurse came to ime, late in the afternoon, and in- 
sisted on brushing my thick hair with her own 
hands, and twisting it up in sunny coils in a fashion 
which Truefitt could not have improved upon. We 
both tried valiantly to persuade ourselves that the 
black satin gown looked very well indeed; we 
even decided that it was a mistake for satin to be 
too lustrous and new; and as to the /chu of 
creamy lace, it called forth cries of rapturous ad- 
miration, Nurse walked backward to get the full 
effect of me, and fell to gesticulating wildly in her 
efforts to make me understand how well | looked. 

But although her honest flattery was very sweet, 
I knew that it was a changed face that I saw re- 
flected in the glass ; a face which lacked the soft- 
ness of contour and freshness of colouring which 
are the chief charms of youth. The springtide of 
life was gone. Instead of the Louise of old days, 
1 beheld a pale, fragile little woman, with pathetic 
eyes, that seemed to have grown larger and darker 
of late, and lips that quivered painfully with any 
passing emotion. This was what my love-match 
had made of me. 

“ Don't you recollect the parties at the rectory, 
ma‘am ?* said Nurse, still hovering round me. 

“ And the white muslin with the red spots, that you 
looked so nice in? And the curate, who was that 


brain? And Farmer Danby’s son a-capering when- 
ever you came in his way? Capering Danby was 
his name from one end _of the village to the other, 
and yet he*was as still a man as one could wish to 
see, till you turned his head. Not that you ever 
trifled with him, Miss Louise ; that was far from 
you, ma’am. But you captivated him, innocent- 
like ; and the simple soul was never the same 
again.” 

While the old woman talked, | called up a vision 
of my old country home, and the rustic swains 
whose antics had amused me in those early days. 
The scent of fields, full of long grass, came drift- 
ing back ; the young roses were in bloom on our 
cottage walls; the lanes leading to the rectory 
were fragrant with a wealth of hawthorn blossoms. 
I was a girl again, with a girl’s unawakened heart 
and childish fancies, like the little princess in a 
fairy tale, standing among leafy ways, and watch- 
ing for the prince’s coming. ‘ 

Then the clock of St Peter’s struck six, and I 
heard a well-known knock which brought me back 
to the realities of my present life. The prince had 
come indeed ; and the poor little shabby princess 
must get out his evening suit, and lay his fresh 
linen on the bed, all ready for the royal wearer. 

He came in, with a little bouquet, done up in 
silver paper. Three perfect roses of palest yellow, 
—were there ever flowers more beautiful, even in 
the fairy land of my dreams? I lifted my face to 
kiss him for his gift, and there was a wistful look in 
the eyes that met mine. 

“Am I turned out well?” I asked anxiously. 

“ Admirably,” he answered, with a slight quiver 
in his voice. “What a long time it is since I saw 
you in festal array! Pin the flowers just there,— 
a little higher—that’s right. My darling, how thin 
your hands are—the rings are loose ;—there is 
something unsubstantial and spirit-like about you 
altogether!” 

I had seen that the change wrought in me by 
trial and anxiety was more visible now than at 
ordinary times; and he saw it too, and was deeply 
moved. Nurse had noiselessly departed, and for a 
few moments he hung over me, with fond, regretful 
murmurs, forgetting all else save our love, and the 
sorrows that had knit us so closely together. A 
little while ago, I had silently lamented the loss of 
my early bloom:: now I did not care about it in the 
least. These sorrowful caresses, these loving, 
whispered words, were ample compensation for the 
charms that had fled. 

A little later we were rattling towards Curzon 
Street in a hansom, and overhead the clear evening 
sky was smiling down upon the restless streets. 
Both were silent ; my husband’s face still wore its 
wistful look, but | felt such a depth of content 
within me that I was sorry when the short drive 
came to an end. 

Marian Baily received us in a faded old drawing- 
room, made bright with choice flowers; and Mrs 
Baldock greeted us with old-fashioned courtesy. 
Presently two other guests were announced ; first, 
a Mr Hartley, who proved to be a distant cousin of 
Marian’s ; and then—Miss Lorimer. 

Well-trained as he was in all the ways of society, 
I saw a slight change pass over my husband's face. 
It was gone in an instant; and, in his turn, he 
moved from his station near the window to shake 
hands with a tall stately woman in a black lace 
gown. She, too, wore roses, but they were of the 
richest crimson, and supplied the one touch of 
colour that her dress needed. Her golden: hair 
shone as the light touched it; a pearl necklace 
clasped her white throat; there was something 
imposing and sumptuous about her beauty which 
made me long to go and hide myself. For was not 
this the very Ida Lorimer who had once been 
Ronald’s chosen love ? 

There she stood, untouched by poverty and pain, 
unchanged by any of those daily trials which had 
stolen my youth away. And as Ronald’s head 
bent towards her, and his eyes seemed to speak 





silly about you, that we used to fear for his poor 





the old language that they had spoken to hers long 


heart once more. 
The long-continued pressure of secret cares ;— 


consciousness of altered looks ;—all these things 
combined to render me morbid and suspicious 
as the hours of that memorable evening went 
on. Once I caught a glimpse of my own mournfil 
little face in a glass ; and in the background I saw 
Miss Lorimer’s golden head, and the crimson 
flowers upon her breast. What a poor frail creature 
I seemed beside that splendid d/onmde/ Mr Hartley 
tried to draw me into a conversation, and Marian 
came many times to my side with smiles and kind 
words ; but nothing could make me forget Miss 
Lorimer’s presence. 


ignore me altogether. Once or twice I fancied 

that she was quietly quizzing my unfortunate black 

satin, and making silent comments on my dejected 
aspect. In her eyes I was a little nobody,—Lady 

Waterville’s companion,—who had been married 

by Ronald Hepburn in one of his romantic freaks. 

But before the evening was over she seemed to 

have a desire to know something more about me, 

and came to the corner where I had taken refuge, 

“Mr Hepburn and I are old friends,” she said, 
with a gracious society smile. ‘‘I had been wonder. 
ing where he had hidden myself after his marriage; 
but he has been telling me about that long illness. 
How sad it must have been for you! Nursing is 
such dreary work, isn’t it?” 

“It was very sad,” I admitted quietly, feeling that 
there was no real éyinpathy i in the cold blue eyes 
that met mine. “But he is quite well now, and 
almost as strong as ever.” 

“ He still looks delicate, 1 fancy. However, Mr 
Greystock tells me that he is learning to be a City 
man, and that must require a great deal of 
strength and energy, I am sure. What a delightful 
man Mr Greystock is !” 

“I suppose so: I don’t know him very well,” | 
replied. 

“ He will be a great help to Mr Hepburn,” she 
went on, stilleyeing me coldly. ‘‘ Such an excellent 
adviser and friend. By the way, you are musical, | 
daresay ?” 

“No; I am very fond of music, but I neither 
play nor sing.” 

“ Really ; and Mr Hepburn sings so well. His 
love for his guitar used to be almost a mania ; has 
he given it up ?” 

““Oh, no,” said Marian Bailey, coming to my 
corner, and taking it on herself to answer the 
question. “His guitar is always taken up in spare 
moments, and the verses that Mrs Hepburn writes 
for him to sing are some of the most a 
things you ever heard.” 

“Really?” repeated Miss Lorimer, raising ‘her 
golden eye-brows. ‘I must ask to see those verses 
one of these days.” 

I saw Ronald watching us from his station on 
the other side of the room, and felt that I did not 
succeed in making myself agreeable to his old love. 
What would I not have given to have recalled the 
old bright manner with which I used to charm the 
people who came to Lady Waterville’s “at homes.” 
But I was too young to wear a mask gracefully, 
and of all disguises the sparkling mask is the most 
difficult to assume. If the wearer be inexperienced, 
ten to one that it will drop off suddenly, in some 
unguarded moment, and reveal the haggard face 
and heavy heart that it was meant to hide. 

Just then, Marian contrived to lead Miss 
Lorimer away to the piano, and I was left in peace: 
Ida was a cold, brilliant player ; her performance 
was creditable enough, I daresay, but not a single 
note touched my heart. 

The evening came to an end. We uttered our 
good-nights ; I folded a shabby woollen wrap round 
my shoulders, and Ida muffled herself in a golden 
plush opera cloak, bordered with rich dark fur. How 
regal she looked when my husband put her into the 








brougham that was waiting before the door. 
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We departed next, sitting side by side in a 

hansom; but I did not enjoy the drive this time. 
“You are tired to death, Louise,” said Ronald, 

after a long silence. And I answered, “’Yes, tired 


to death.” 


CHAPTER X. 


LTHOUGH Ronald continued to go 
regularly every day into the city, and 
although he talked a great deal about 
Greystock’s valuable help and counsel, 

I did not find that our funds increased. 

He dined out, however, so frequently, that I was 
able to economise in the matter of dinners. Any- 
thing did for me, when he was absent ; but I don’t 
think Nurse approved of my scanty meals ; and I 
did not seem to thrive upon my fare. The truth 
was, that, as the days went on, I was fast losing 
my hope of the future. I could not forget that 
while Ronald was looking forward to “better luck,” 
we were gradually sinking deeper and deeper into 
the mire. 

One evening he came in unexpectedly when I 
was sitting down to some fragments of cold mutton ; 
and I saw his face darken at the sight of the food. 

“What a feast you have got there!” he said, 
half angrily. ‘Nurse could have hashed those 
tempting morsels, I suppose. Why do you sit here 
alone, and make a martyr of yourself, Louise?” 

“T am not a martyr,” I answered cheerfully. 
did not want a hash, that was all. I wasn’t expect- 
ing you, Ronald, or I would have had something 
nice.” 

“Oh, tell them to cook a chop,” he responded 
in a hurried tone. “ Don’t fidget about me, Louise; 
I shall do well enough. The fact is, I was half 


“| 


engaged to dine with Greystock, and then he. 


suddenly remembered that Lady Waterville had 
asked him this evening. The old lady ages 
visibly.” 

“Did you see her?” I said, pausing with my 
hand on the bell. 

“Yes; Greystock made me go in and speak to 
her. She was very glad to see me, I believe; but 
of course she maundered on about our wickedness 
in getting married. I saw that Ida Lorimer was 
laughing quietly behind her.” 

“Oh, was Miss Lorimer there ?” 

I put the question with all -possible calmness, 
but the blood rushed into my cheeks, making them 
burn intolerably for a moment. I took care that 
he should not see my face. 

“Yes ; she is often there,” he replied. “ Grey- 
stock is a great ally of hers ; and he has persuaded 
her to take pity on the old soul in her loneliness. 
Lady Waterville was really fond of you, Louise. 
bh misses you so much that she can’t help being 

iter.” 

‘i one used to be very good to me,” I said with 

a sigh. 
_ “Everybody would be good to you, little woman, 
if you would let them be. But you take far too 
gloomy a view of people, and of life in general ; 
and your face is getting to wear a settled look of 
melancholy. Lady Waterville asked, quite malici- 
ously, if you were not rather dismal ngwadays ?” 

“How did she know. I was dismal?” I inquired, 
with a desperate effort to be composed. 

“Well, I suppose she questioned Ida. You 
know, my dear girl, you looked like a mute ata 
funeral when you ‘dined at Mrs Baldock’s. 1 don’t 
know what possessed you.” 

I felt that all the burning colour had deserted 
my cheeks ; they were cold and white enough now. 
So Ida Lorimer had been making scornful remarks 
about me, and my husband had agreed with all 
that she had said ! 

1 sat down again in my place at the table, and 
Presently the maid came in with chops, which had 
been cooked for our landlord, and: were now placed 
before Ronald, He began to eat with good appetite, 


although the fare was plain ; ‘and it was clear that 
he had not noticed the effect of his words. 

“Why can’t you cheer up, Louise?” he said, 
after a pause. “Why will you persist in giving 
people the impression that you are a wretched 
wife? I know we have had our troubles, pet, but 
they are over now, and better days are coming. 
You are growing as thin as a lath, and you ‘gang 
like'a ghaist.’.. What can be done with you ?” 

There was an under tone of impatience running 
through the apparent kindness of his words. I 
sat desperately trying to swallow scraps of mutton, 
which seemed as tasteless as if I had been eating 
in a dream. He was expecting a reply, and 
by-and-by I spoke in a choked voice. 

‘I am not very strong, Ronald. But as to 
giving people the impression that I am wretched, 
that can hardly be done; I am not often seen. 
Of course I don’t appear to advantage beside a 
woman who has never had anything but prosperity.” 

“Oh, you mean Ida Lorimer. Well, you see, 
she doesn’t take things to heart as you do.” 

“That I can quite believe, Ronald. Indeed, 1 
think it is doubtful whether she has any heart at 
all.” 

‘“‘That’s what the sentimental women always say 
of the matter-of-fact ones,” he remarked, laugh- 
Ing. 

Where was my good angel at that moment? 
Out leaped the sharp retort. swift as lightning. 

“T am sorry that you did not marry a matter- 
‘of-fact one. She would have suited you much 
better than I do.” 

“You have said the same thing before.” He 
had become suddenly grave and cold. “ Doesn’t 
it strike you that these regrets are worse than use- 
less? As we have got to live with each other, we 
had better cultivate the art of making agreeable 
speeches.” 

“With all my heart,” I answered haughtily. 
“Only I hope you will see that the agreeable 
speeches can’t be_all on one side. If you will take 
your share of making them, I will take mine.” 

“Very well. I will do my best to be on my 
guard. It’s a mistake, I find, to speak out candidly 
to one’s wife. Restraint and formal courtesy will 
be the rules of my home-life for the future ; only, 
you know, my home will be deucedly unlike a 
home !” 

“Oh, Ronald, what has come.to us?” The 
question broke suddenly and passionately from my 
lips. ‘I never please you now. If I go out with 
you nothing goes well; if I stay at home you find 
fault with me. “Am I to be blamed because ‘my 
heart and my flesh faileth’? Is it likely that I can 
be gay and smiling when we are getting poorer 
every day? I am tired—yes, very tired—and | 
think I am growing too weak to keep up the 
struggle.” 

There was a silence. I was crying now, not 
noisily, but very bitterly, and I had crept away 
from the table to the sofa, Presently—after a 
pause—he rose, and came across the room to my 
side. 

“Louise,” he said, “it will never do to go on 
like this? You are very tired, poor child; I see 
that plainly enough. But can’t you try to believe 
in a better future, dear? Have a little patience, 
and my investments are sure to turn out well.” 

“Investments?” I repeated, suddenly raising 
my tearful face. “We have no money to invest, 
Ronald.” 

“ Greystock has lent me some.” He made the 
admission with some reluctance. ‘‘So you see 
Louise, he has proved himself to be more unselfish 
than you thought. Of course he knows that it is 
perfectly safe—I never do anything without his 
advice—but some men never will part with money, 
even for a month or two, Greystock is really a 
friend.” 

Was he? I was as far as ever from believing in 
his friendship. 

‘] will try to be brighter, Ronald,” I said, putting 








my hand into his, “It is hard on you, I daresay, 





to see me so changed and sorrowful, I have 
spoken foolishly this evening, but—I was over- 
wrought and worn. 

This time it was a very quiet reconciliation ; 
there were no passionate embraces, no fond mur- 
murs. He kissed me tenderly, remarked that the 
fresh air would do us both a world of good, and 
took me out for a walk. 

I have always loved old Cavendish Square on a 
summer evening, when its garden is looking fresh 
and green, and its stately houses are wearing their 
brightest aspect. There were dinner-parties going 
on, carriages coming and going, well-groomed 
horses prancing, tall men-servants here and there, 
but I could not take my usual pleasure in the 
scene. I managed to talk (with a fair show of 
good spirits), and Ronald did his best to be good- 
humoured, yet there were certain words of his that 
lay heavily on my heart. 

He had borrowed money of William Greystock. 

This new cause for anxiety drove all jealous 
thoughts of Miss Lorimer out of my head for a 
time. It was an unlooked-fur fear, which had 
suddenly started up in a path already thickly- 
planted with thorns. ae 

I had no doubt that my husband had perfect 
faith in those investments of which he spoke so 
brightly; but I also knew that it was a faith 
derived from Greystock alone, and not from his 
own knowledge of matters of business. I might be 
unreasonable and unjust; | had not the slightest 
ground for suspicion, and yet I dreaded William 
Greystock more now than I had ever done before. 

He had got a hold on’ Ronald. The thought 
made my spirit sink within me, for my instincts 
had detected the. cruelty that was latent in his 
nature. If he were kind, there must be a cruel 
motive for the kindness. And I,—fragile, weary, 
already spent with a sore conflict,—what could I 
do to deliver my husband from the strong hand 
that held him fast ? 

That night I lay awake while Ronald slept 
peacefully by my side. There was no change in 
my love for him ; it was as pure and true as it had 
been on the day when we came out of the old 
church, man and wife ; but I was beginning to lose 
confidence in myself. And deep in my soul dwelt 
the haunting fear that he was growing a little 
weary of the wife he had wedded. 

[Zo be continued.] 
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OSCHELES, one of the severe classical 
pianists of the German school, writes as 
follows in 1861 in a letter to a friend : 
“In Gounod | hail a real composer. I 

have heard his ‘Faust’ both at Leipsic and Dresden, 
and am charmed with that refined, piquant music. 
Critics may rave if they like against the mutilation 
of Goethe’s masterpiece; the opera is sure to 
attract, for it is a fresh, interesting work, with a 
copious flow of melody and lovely instrumentation.” 

Henry. Chorley in his “Thirty Years’ Musical 
Recollections,” writing of the year 1851, says: 
“To a few hearers, since then grown into a Euro- 
pean public, neither the warmest welcome nor the 
most bleak indifference could alter the conviction 
that among the composers who have appeared 
during the last twenty-five years, M, Gounod was 
the most promising one, as showing the greatest 
combination of sterling science, beauty of idea, 
freshness of fancy, and individuality. Before a 
note of ‘Sappho’ was written, certain sacred 
Roman Catholic compositions and some exquisite 
settings of French verse had made it clear to some 
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of the acutest judges and profoundest musicians 
living, that in him at last something true and new 





had come--may I not say, the most poetical of | 


French musicians that has till now written?” The 
same genial and acute critic, in further discussing 
the envy, jealousy, and prejudice that Gounod 
awakened in certain musical quarters, writes in 


still more decided strains: “The fact has to be | 


swallowed and digested that already the composer 
of ‘ Sappho,’ the choruses to ‘ Ulysse,’ ‘ Le Médecin 
malgré lui,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Philemon et Baucis,’ a superb 
Cecilian mass, two excellent symphonies, and half 
a hundred songs and romances, which may be 
ranged not far from Schubert’s and above any 
others existing in France, is one of the very few 
individuals left to whom musical Europe is now 
looking for its pleasure.” Surely it is enough praise 
for a great musician that, in the domain of opera, 
church music, symphony, and song, he has risen 
above all others of his time in one direction, and 
in all been surpassed by none. 

It was not till “Faust” was produced that 
Gounod’s genius evinced its highest capacity. For 
nineteen years the exquisite melodies of this great 
work have rung in the ears of civilization without 





losing one whit of the power with which they first | 


fascinated the lovers of music. 
the aged Moscheles passed in his Leipsic home— 
Moscheles, the friend of Beethoven, Weber, Schu- 
mann, and Mendelssohn ; which was reéchoed by 
the patriarchal Rossini, who came from his Passy 
retirement to offer his congratulations; which 
Auber took up again, as with tears of joy in his 
eyes he led Gounod, the ex-pupil of the Conservatory, 
through the halls wherein had been laid the founda- 
tion of his musical skill—that verdict has been 
affirmed over and over again by the world. For 
in “Faust” we recognize not only, some of ‘the 
most noble music ever written, but a highly dramatic 
expression of spiritual truth, It is hardly a ques- 
tion that Gounod has succeeded in an unrivalled 
degree in expressing the characters and symbolisms 
of Mephistopheles, Faust, and Gretchen in music 
not merely beautiful, but , spiritual, humorous, 
subtile, and voluptuous, according as the varied 
meanings of Goethe’s masterpiece demand. 

Visitors at Paris, while the American civil war 
was at its height, might frequently have observed 
at the beautiful ThéAtre Lyrique, afterward burned 
by the Vandals of the Commune, a noticeable-look- 
ing man, of blonde complexion and tawny beard, 
clear-cut features, and large, bright, almost sombre- 
ooking eyes. As the opera of “ Faust” progresses, 
his features eloquently express his varying emotions, 
now of approval, now of annoyance at different 
parts of the performance. M. Gounod is criticis- 
ing the interpretation of the great opera, which 
suddenly lifted him into fame as perhaps the most 
imaginative and creative of late composers. 

An aggressive disposition, an energy and faith 
that accepted no rebuffs, and the power of “ toiling 
terribly,” had enabled Gounod to battle his way 
into the front rank. Unlike Rossini and Auber, 
he disdained social recreation, and was so rarely 
seen in the.fashionable quarters of Paris and 
London that only an occasional musical announce- 
ment kept him before the eyes of the public. 
Gounod seems to have devoted himself to the 
strict sphere of his art-life with an exclusive 
devotion quite foreign to the general temperament 
of the musician, into which something luxurious 
and pleasure-loving is so apt to enter. This com- 
poser, standing in the very front rank of his fel- 
lows, has injected into the veins of the French 
school to which he belongs a seriousness, depth, 
and imaginative vigour, which prove to us how 
much he is indebted to German inspiration and 
German models. 

Charles Gounod, born in Paris June 17, 1818, 
betrayed so much passion for music during tender 
years, that his father gave him every opportunity 
to gratify and improve this marked bias. He 
studied under Reicha and Le Sueur, and finally 
under Halévy, completing under the latter the 
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preparation which fitted him for entrance into the 
Conservatory. The talents he displayed there 
were such as to fix on him the attention of his 
most distinguished masters. He carried off the 
second prize at nineteen, and at twenty-one re- 
ceived the grand prize for musical composition 
awarded by the French Institute. His first pub- 
lished work was a mass performed at the Church 
of St Eustache, which, while not specially success- 
ful, was sufficiently encouraging to both the youns 
composer and his friends. 

Gounod now proceeded to Rome, where there 
seems to have been some inclination on his part to 
study for holy orders. But music was not des- 
tined to be cheated of so gifted a votary. In 1841 
he wrote a second mass, which was so well thought 
of in the papal capital as to gain for the young 
composer the appointment of an honorary chapel- 
master for life. This recognition of his genius 
settled his final conviction that music was his true 
life-work, though the religious sentiment, or rather 
a sympathy with mysticism, is strikingly appar- 
ent in all of his compositions. The next goal in 
the composer’s art pilgrimage was the music-lov- 


| ing city of Vienna, the home cf Haydn, Mozart, 


Beethoven, and Schubert, though its people waited 
till the last three great geniuses were dead before it 
accorded them the loving homage which they have 
since so freely rendered. The reception given by 
the capricious Viennese to a requiem and a Lenten 
mass (for as yet Gounod only thought of sacred 
music as his vocation) was not such as to encour- 
age a residence. Paris, the queen of the world, 
toward which every French exile ever looks with 
longing eyes, seemed to beckon’ him back ; so at 
the age of twenty-five he turned his steps again to 
his beloved Lutetia. His education was finished ; 
he had completed his Wanderjahre,; and he was 
eager to enter on the serious work of life. 

He was appointed chapelmaster at the Church 
of Foreign Missions, in which office he remained 
for six years, in the meanwhile marrying a charm- 
ing woman, the daughter of Herr Zimmerman, the 
celebrated theologian and orator. In 1849 he 
composed his third mass, which made a powerful 
impression on musicians and critics, though Gou- 
nod’s ambition, which seems to have been ‘power- 
fully stimulated by his marriage, began to realise 
that it was in the field of lyric drama only that his 
powers would find their full development. He had 
been an ardent student in literature and art as well 
as in music; his style had been formed on the 
most noble and serious German models, and his 
tastes, awakened into full activity, carried him 
with great zeal into the loftier field of operatic 
composition. 

The dominating influence of Gluck, so potent in 
shaping the tastes and methods of the more serious 
French composers, asserted itself from the begin- 
ning in the work of Gounod, and no modern 
composer has been so brilliant and effective a 
disciple in carrying out the formulas of that great 
master. More free, flexible, and melodious than 
Spontini and Halévy, measuring his work by a 
conception of art more lofty and ideal than that 
of Meyerbeer, and in creative power and origi- 
nality by far their superior, Gounod’s genius, as 
shown in the one opera of “ Faust,” suffices to 
stamp his great mastership. 

But he had many years of struggle yet before 
this end was to be achieved. His early lyric com- 
positions fell dead. Score after score was rejected 
by the managers. No one cared to hazard the 
risk of producing an opera by this unknown com- 
poser, His first essay was a_ pastoral opera, 
“Philemon and Baucis,” and it did not escape from 
the manuscript for many a long year, though it has 
in more recent times been received by critical Ger- 
man audiences with great applause. A catalogue 
of Gounod’s failures would have no significance ex- 
cept as showing that his industry and energy were 
not relaxed by public neglect. His first decided 
encouragement came in 1851, when “ Sappho” 
was produced at the French Opera through the 
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influence of Madame Pauline Viardot, the sister of 
Malibran, who had a generous belief in the com. 
poser’s future, and such a position in the musical 
world of Paris as to make her requests almos 
mandatory. ‘Ihis opera, based on the fine poem of 
Emile Augier, was well received, and cheered 
Gounod’s heart to make fresh efforts. In 1852 he 
composed the choruses for Poussard’s classical 
tragedy of “ Ulysse,” . performed at the Théatre 
Frangais. The growing recognition of the world 
was evidenced in his appointment as director of the 
Normal Singing School of Paris, the primary school | 
of the Conservatory. In 1854 a five-act opera, with 
a libretto from the legend of the “Bleeding Nun,” 
was completed and produced, and Gounod was 
further gratified to see that musical authorities were 


-willing to grant him a distinct place in the ranks of 


art, though as yet not a very high one. 

For years Gounod’s serious and elevated mind ’ 
had been pondering on Goethe’s great poem as the 
subject of an opera, and there is reason to conjec-. 
ture that parts of it were composed and arranged, if 
not fully elaborated, long prior to its final crystal. 
lisation. But he was not yet quite ready to enter 

eriously on the composition of the masterpiece, 
He must still try his hand on lesser themes. 
Occasional pieces for the orchestra or choruses 
strengthened his hold on these important elements 
of lyric composition, and in 1858 he produced “Le 
Médecin malgré lui,” based on Moliére’s comedy, 
afterwards performed as an English opera under 
the title of “The Mock Doctor.” Gounod’s genius 
seems to have had no affinity for the graceful and 
sparkling measures of comic music, and his attempt 
to rival Rossini and Auber in the field where they 
were preéminent was decidedly unsuccessful, though 
the opera contained much fine music. 

The year of his triumph had at last arrived. He 
had waited and toiled for years over ‘“ Faust,” and 
it was now ready to flash on the world with an 
electric brightness that was to make his name 
instantly famous. One day saw him an obscure, 
third-rate composer, the next one of the brilliant 
names in art. “Faust,” first performed March 19, 
1859, fairly took the world by storm. Gounod’s 
warmest friends were amazed by the beauty of the 
masterpiece, in which exquisite melody, great or- 
chestration, and‘a dramatic passion never surpassed 
in operatic art, were combined with a scientific 
skill and precision which would vie with that of the 
great masters of harmony. Carvalho, the manager 
of the Théatre Lyrique, had predicted that the work 
would have a magnificent reception by the art 
world, and lavished on it every stage resource. 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho, his brilliance wife, one of 
the leading sopranos of the day, sang the réle of 
the heroine, though five years afterwards she was 
succeeded by Nilsson, who invested the part witha 
poetry and tenderness, which have never been 
quite equalled. 

“Faust” was received at Berlin, Vienna, Milan, 
St Petersburg, and London, with an enthusiasm 
not less than that which greeted its Parisian début. 
The clamour of dispute between the different 
schools was for the moment hushed in the delight 
with which the musical critics and public of uni- 
versal Europe listened to the magical measures of 
an opera, which to classical chasteness and severity 
of form and elevation of motive united such 
dramatic passion, richness of melody, and warmth 
of orchestral colour. From that day to the present 
“ Faust” has retained its place as not only the 
greatest, but the most popular of modern operas. 
The proof of the composer’s skill and sense of 
symmetry in the composition of “ Faust” is shown 
in the fact that each part is so nearly necessary to 
the work, that but few “cuts ” can be made in pre- 
sentation without essentially marring the beauty 
of the work; and it is therefore given with close 
faithfulness to the author’s score. 

After the immense success of “ Faust,” the doors 
of the Academy were opened wide to Gounod. On 
February 28, 1862, the “Reine de Saba” was pro- 
duced, but was only a succes d’estime, the libretto 
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by Gérard de Nerval not being fitted for a lyric 
tragedy. Many numbers of this fine work, how- 
ever, are still favourites on concert programmes, 
and it has been given in English under the name 
of “Irene.” Gounod’s love of romantic themes, 
and the interest in France which Lamartine’s 
glowing eulogies had excited about “ Mireio,” the 
beautiful national poem. of the Provencal, M. 
Frédéric Mistral, led the former to compose an 


opera on a libretto from this work, which. was: 


given at the Théatre Lyrique, March 19, 1864, 
under the name of “ Mireille.” The music, how- 
ever, was rather descriptive and lyric than dramatic, 
as befitted this lovely ideal of early French pro- 
yincial life ; and in spite of its containing some of 
the most captivating airs ever written, and the 
fine interpretation of the heroine by Miolan-Car- 
valho, it was accepted with reservations. It has 
since become more popular in its three-act form to 
which it was abridged. It is a tribute to the 
essential beauty of Gounod’s music that, however 
unsuccessful as ‘operas certain of his works have 
been, they have all contributed charming morceaux 
for the enjoyment of concert audiences. Not only 
did the airs of “ Mireille” become public favourites, 
but its overture is frequently given as a distinct 
orchestral work. : 

The opera of “ La Colombe,” known in English 
as “The Pet Dove,” followed in. 1866; and the 
next year was produced the five-act opera of 
“Roméo et. Juliette,” of which the principal part 
was again taken by Madame Miolan-Carvalho. 
The favourite pieces in this work, which is a 
highly poetic rendering of Shakespeare’s romantic 
tragedy, are the song of “Queen Mab,” the garden 
duet, a short chorus in the second act, and the 
duel scene in the third act. For some occult 
reason, “ Roméo et Juliette,” though recognised 
as a work of exceptional beauty and merit, and 
still occasionally performed, has no permanent 
hold on the operatic public of to-day. 

The evils that fell on France from the German 
war and the horrors of the Commune drove 
Gounod to reside in London, unlike Auber, who 
resolutely refused to forsake the city of his love, in 
spite of the suffering and privation which he fore- 
saw, and which were the indirect cause of the 
veteran composer’s death. Gounod remained, 
several years in England, and lived a retired life, 
seemingly as if he shrank from public notice and 
disdained public applause. His principal appear- 
ances were at the Philharmonic and the Crystal 
Palace, where he directed the performances of his 
own compositions. He composed several masses 
and other church music; a “Stabat Mater” with 
orchestra ; the oratorio of “Tobie” ; “Gallia,” a 
lamentation for France; incidental music for 
Legouvé’s tragedy of “ Les Deux Reines,” and for 
Jules Barbier’s “Jeanne d’Arc”; a large number 
of songs and romances, both sacred and secular, 
such as “ Nazareth,” and “There is a Green Hill” ; 
and orchestral works, a “ Salterello in A,” and the 

Funeral March of a Marionette.” 

Remembering that he had been elected to fill the 
place of Clapisson in the Institute, he returned to 
Paris in 1876 to resume the position which his 
senius so richly deserved. On the 5th of March of 
the following year his “Cinq-Mars” was brought 
out at the Théatre de POpéra Comique; but it 
showed the traces of the haste and carelessness 
with which it was written, and, therefore com- 
manded little more than a respectful hearing. His 
last opera, “ Polyeucte,” produced at the Grand 
Opera, October 7, 1878, though credited with much 
beautiful music, and nobly orchestrated, is not 
regarded by the French critics as likely to add 
anything to the reputation of the composer of 
“ Faust.” 

The distinctive trait of his dramatic conceptions 
seems to be an imagination hovering between 
sensuous images and mystic dreams. Originally 
inspired by the severe Greek sculpture of Gluck’s 
music, he has applied that master’s laws in the 
Creation of tone-pictures full of voluptuous colour, 


‘natures and feelings. 





but yet solemnised at times by an exaltation which 
recalls the time when as a youth he thought of the 
spiritual dignity of the priesthood. The use he 
makes of his religious reminiscences is familiarly 
illustrated in “ Faust.” The contrast between two 
opposing principles is marked in all of Gounod’s 
dramatic works, and in “ Faust” this struggle of 
‘a soul which invades mysticism and which still 
seeks to express voluptuousness” not only colours 
the music with a novel fascination, but amounts to 
an interesting psychological problem. 

His two great oratorios, “ ‘The Redemption ” and 
“Mors et Vita,” are so well known to the English 
public, that comment upon them would be 
superfluous. GEoRGE T. FERRIS. 








Ofte Musician. 


1, 


E did not move the hills and the rocks 
with his music, because those days are 
passed away,—the days when Orpheus 
had all Nature for his audience, when the 

audience would not keep its seat: In those days 
trees and rocks may have held less firm root in 
the soil: it was nearer the old Chaos-times, and 
they had not lost the habit of the whirling dance, 
The trees had not found their “continental” home, 
and the rocks were not yet wedded to their places : 
so they could each enjoy one more bachelor-dance 
before settling into their staid vegetable and 
mineral domestic happiness, 

Our musician had no power, then, to move them 
from their place of ages : he did not stir them as 
much as the morning and evening breezes among 
the leaves, or the streams trickling down among 
the great rocks and wearing their way over preci- 
pices. But he moved men and women, of all 
He could translate Bach 
and Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Mozart,—all the 
great poet-musicians that are silent now, and must 
be listened to through an interpreter. All the great 
people and all the little people came to hear him. 
A. princess fell in love with him. She would have 
married him. She did everything but ask him to 
marry her. Indeed, some of his friends declared 
she did this ; but that cannot be believed. 

“You ought to be satisfied,” said one of his 
friends to the musician, one day; “‘all the world 
admires you!; money drops from the keys of your 
pianoforte ; and a princess is in love with you.” 

“With me?” answered the musician ; “ with my 

music, perhaps. You talk nonsense, when you 
talk of her falling in love with me, of her marrying 
a poor musician. What then? To have one 
instrument more in her palace. Let her marry 
her pianoforte, or her violin, if she objects to a 
quadruped !” 
. ©You are as blind as Homer,” said his friend. 
“Can’t you see that her love is purely personal? 
Would she care to give a title to a pianist, if he 
were any other than Arnold Wolff? If you had 
other eyes in your head, or if there were another 
man inside even that same face of yours, the strains 
might flow out under your fingers like streams from 
Paradise, in vain, so far as her heart was concerned. 
Your voice is quite as persuasive as your music with 
her.” 

“If so, why must she put a title in front of my 
name, before I am worthy of her?” asked Arnold. 
“ She offers me some square miles of uninhabitable 
forest, because, as owner of them, I can wear a Von 
before my name. I can put it on as an actor on the 
stage wears a chapeau-of the Quatorze time. It is 
one of the properties of the establishment. You 
may call it a livery of the palace, if you please. I 
may make love to her on the stage as ‘ My Lord.’ 
But my own little meagre part of Arnold—thank 
you, I prefer it without my princess.” 

“And yet, if you have the palace, a princess is 
necessary. With your love of harmony, you your- 





self would not be pleased to see a cotton dress 
hanging across a damask couch, or rude manners 
interrupt a stately dinner. ‘The sound of the titles 
clangs well as you are ushered up through the re- 
doubled apartments. If the play is in the Quatorze 
time, let it be played out. A princess deserves a t 
least a lord for a husband.” ‘ 

“ Very well, if the question is of marriage,” an- 
swered Arnold; “but in love, a woman loves a 
man, not a title; and if a woman marries as she 
loves, she marries the man, not the lordship.” 

“ But this is a true princess,” said his friend Carl. 

“ And a true princess,” answered Arnold, “feels 
the peas under ever so many mattresses. She would 
not fall in love with a false lord, or degrade herself 
by marrying her scullion. But if she is a true prin- 
cess, she sees what is lordly in her subject. If she 
loves him, already he is above her in station,— 
she looks up to him as her ideal. Whatever we 
love is above self. We pay unconscious homage 
to the object of our love. Already it becomes our 
lord or princess.” 

“TI don’t see, then,” said Carl, “but that you are 
putting unnecessary peas in your shoes. It is this 
princeliness that your princess has discovered in 
you; and the titles she would give you are the 
signs of it, that she wishes you to-wear before the 
world.” 

‘And they never will make me lord or prince, 
since I am not born such,” answered Arnold. ‘If 
I were born such, I would make the title grand 
and holy, so that men should see I was indeed 
prince and lord as well as man. As: it is, I feel 
myself greater than either, and born to rule higher 
things. It would cramp me to put on a dignity 
for which I was not creatéd. Already I am 
cramped by the circumstances out of which I was 
born. I cannot express strains of music that I 
hear in my highest dreams, because my powers are 
weak, and fail me as often the strings of my instru- 
ment fail my fingers. To put on any of the con- 
ventionalities of life, any of its honours, even the 
loves of life, would be to put on so many con- 
straints the more.” . 

“That is because you have never loved,” said 
Carl. 

“That may be,” said Arnold, “because I have 
never loved anything but music. Still that does 
not satisfy me,—it scarcely gives me joy ; it gives 
me only loriging, and oftener despair. I listen to 
it alone, in secret, until I am driven by a strange 
desire to express it to a great world. Then, for a 
few moments, the praise and flattery of crowds 
delight and exalt me,—but only to let me fall back 
into greater despair, into remorse that I have 
allowed the glorious art of music to serve me as a 
cup of self-exaltation.” 

“You, Arnold, so unmoved by applause?” said 
Carl. 

‘*It is only an outsidecoldness,” answeved Arnold ; 
“the applause heats me, excites me, till a moment 
when I grow to hate it. The flatteries of a princess 
and her imitating train turn my head, till an old 
choral strain, or a clutch that my good angel gives 
me, a welling-up of my own genius in my heart 
comes to draw me back, to cool me, to taunt me as 
traitor, to rend me with the thought that in self | 
have utterly forgotten myself, my highest self.” 

‘¢ These are the frenzies with which one has to 
pay for the gift of genius,” said Carl. ‘A cool tem- 
perament balances all that. If one enjoys coolly, 
one suffers as coolly. Take these fits of despair as 
the reverse side of your fate. She offers you hy way 
of balance cups of joy and pleasure and success, of 
which we commonplace mortals. scarcely taste a 
drop. When my peasant-maiden Rosa gives me a 
smile, I am at the summit of bliss ; but my bliss- 
mountain is not so high that I fear a fall from it. 
If it were the princess that gladdened me so, | 
should expect a tumble into the ravine now and 
then, and would not mind the hard scramble up 
again to reach the reward at the top.” 

“It would not be worth the pains,” said Arnold ; 
“a princess’s smiles are not worth more thdn a 
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peasant girl's. 1 am tired of it all. 1 am going to 
find another world. I am going to England,” 

“You are foolish,” answered Carl. “The world 
is not different there ; there is as little heart in Eng- 
land as in Germany—no more or less. You are 
just touching success here; do give it a good 
grasp.” 

‘*] am cloyed with it already,” said Arnold. 

“It is not that,” said Carl. “ You area child 
crying for the moon. You would have your cake 
and eat it too. You want some one who shall love 
you—you alone—who shall have no other thought 
but yours, no other dream than of you. Yet you 
are jealous for your music. If that is not loved as 
warmly, you begin to suspect your lover, It is the 
old proverb, ‘ Love me, love my dog.’ But if your 
dog is petted too much, if we dream in last night’s 
strains of music, forget you a moment in the world 
you have lifted us into,—why, then, your back is 
turned directly ; you upbraid us with following you 
for the sake of the music,--we have no personal 

ov of you,—you are the violin or the fiddlestick !” 

“ You are right, old Carl,” said Arnold. “I am 
all out of tune myself. I have not set my inward 
life into harmony with the world outside. It is 
true, at times I impress a great audience, make 
its feelings sway with mine; but, alas! it does not 
impress me in return. There is a little foolish joy 
at what you call success; but it lasts such a few 
minutes! I want to have the world move me; 
I do not care to move the world !” 

“And will England move you more than Ger- 
many?” asked Carl; “will the hearts of a new 
place touch you more than those of home? The 
closer you draw to a man, the better you can read 
his heart, and learn that he has a heart. It is not 
the number of friends that gives us pleasure, but 
the warmth of the few.” 

‘*In music I find my real life,” Arnold went on, 
“because in music | forget myself. 1s music, then, 
an unreal life? In real life must self always be 
uppermost? It is so with me. In the world, with 
people, I am self-conscious. It is only in music 
that I am lifted above myself. When I am not 
living in that, I need activity, restlessness, change. 
This is why | must go away. Here I can easily be 
persuaded to become a conceited fool, a flattered 
hanger-on of a court.” 


I. need scarcely tell of the musician’s career 

in England. We are already familiar with 

London fashionable life. We have had 
life-histories, three volumes at a time, 

that have taken us into the very houses, told us of 
all the domestic quarrels, some already healed, 
some still pending. It is easy to imagine of 
whom the world was composed that crowded 
the concerts of the celebrated musician. The 
endennises were there, and the Newcomes, 
Jane Rochester with her blind husband, a young 
Lord St Orville with one of the great grand- 
children of the Abbey, Mr Thornton and Margaret 
Thornton, a number of semi-attached coupl-s, 
Lady Lufton and her son, the De Joinvilles visiting 
the Osbornes from France, Miss Dudleigh and 
Sarona, Alton Locke on a visit home, Signor and 
Signora Mancini, sad-eyed Rachel Leslie with her 
young brother, a stately descendant of Sir Charles 
Grandison, the Royal Family, and all the nobility. 
When everybody went—everyone fortunate enough 
to yet a ticket and a seat in the crowded hall—it 
would be invidious to mention names. It was the 
fashion to go; and so everybody went who was in 
the fashion. Then of course the unfashionables went, 
that it might not be supposed they were of that class ; 
and with these, all those who truly loved music were 
obliged to contend for a place. Fashion was on the 
side of music, till it got the audience fairly into the 
hall and in their seats; and then music had to 
struggle with fashion. It had to fix and melt the 
wandering eyes, to tug at the worldly and the stony 
heart. And here it was that Arnold’s music won 
the victory. ‘The ravishing bonnet of Madam This 
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or That no longer distracted the attention of its en- 
vying admirers, or of its owner; the numerous 
flirtations that had been thought quite worth the 
price of the ticket, and of the crushed flounces, died 
away for a few moments ; the dissatisfaction of the 
inany who discovered themselves too late in incon- 
spicuous seats was drowned in the deeper and 
sadder unrest that the music awakened. For the 
music spoke separately to each heart, roused up the 
secrets hidden there, fanned dying hopes or silent 
longings. It made the light-hearted lighter in heart, 
and light-minded heavy in soul. Where there was a 
glimpse of heaven, it opened the heavens wider ; 
where there was already hell, it made the abysses 
gape deeper. For those few moments each soul 
communed with itself, and met with a shuddering 
there, or an exaltation, as the case might be. 

After those few moments, outside life resumed 
its sway. Buzzing talk swept out the memory of 
the music. One song from an opera brought 
thought back to its usual level. Men and women 
looked at each other through their opera-glasses, 
and, bringing distant outside life close to them, 
fancied themselves in near communion with it. 
The intimacy of the opera-glass was warm enough 
to suit them,—so very near at one moment, com- 
fortably distant at the next. It was an intimacy 
that could have no return, nor demanded it. One 
could study the smile on the lip of one of these 
neighbours, even the tear in her eye, with one’s 
own face unmoved, an answer of sympathy impos- 
sible, not required. Nevertheless, the music had 
stirred, had excited ; and the warmth it had awak- 
ened was often transferred to the man who had 
kindled it. The true lovers of music could not 
express their joy and were silent, while these 
others surrounded Arnold with their flatteries and 
adoration. 

He was soon wearied of this. 

“TI am going to America, to a new world,” he 
said to his friend; “there must be some variety 
there.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Carl,—“ something new, 
something that is neither man nor woman, since 
they cannot satisfy you. Still I fancy ‘you will find 
nothing higher than men and women.” 

“A new land must develop men and women in a 
new way,” answered Arnold. 

“If you would only look at things in my micro- 
scopic way,” said Carl, “and examine into one man 
or one woman, you would not need all this travel- 
ling. But 1 will go as far as New York with you.” 


II. j 
T New York the name of the musician 
had already awakened |the same ex- 
citement as in other places; the con- 
cert-room was crowded ; there was the 
same rush for places; the prices paid for the 
tickets seemed here even more fabulous. Arnold 
was more of a lion than ever. His life was filled 
with receptions, dinners, and evening parties, or 
with parlour and evening concerts. His dreamy, 
poetic face, his distant, abstracted manner, proved 
as fascinating as his music. 

Carl tired of the whirl and the adoration, of 
which he had his share. 

“T shall go back to Germany,” he said. “1 
shall go tomy Rosa, and leave you your world.” 

“T am tired of my world. I shall go to the Far 
West,” said Arnold, when Carl left him. 

One day he went to a matinde at one of the finest 
and most fashionable houses in the place. There 
were beautiful women elegantly dressed, very 
exquisite men walking up and down the magnifi- 
cently furnished drawing-rooms. The air was 
subdued, the voices were low, the wit was quiet, 
the motion was full of repose, the repose breathed 
grace. Arnold seated himself at the Steinway, at 
the half-expressed request of the hostess, and partly 
from the suggestions of his own mood. He began 
with dreamy music ; it was heavy with odours, at 
first, drugged with sense, then spiritualising into 
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strange delicate fancies. Then came strength with 
a sonata of Beethoven’s ; then the strains died back 
again into a song singing without words. 

“You would like some dance-music now,” said 
Arnold to the beautiful Caroline, who stood by his 
side. “Shall I play some music that will make 
everybody dance?” 

“ Like the music in the fairy-tale,” said Caroline; 
“‘oh, I should like that ! I often hear such’ dance- 
music, that sets me stirring ; it seems as if it ought 
to move old and young.” 


< 


“There are no old people here,” said’ Arnold. 


“T have not seen any.” 

“It seems to me there are no young,” answered 
Caroline. 

“ There are neither young nor old,” said Arnold 
“ that-is the trouble.” 

But he began to play a soft, dreamy waltz. It 
was full of bewitching invitation. No one could 
resist it. It passed into a wild, stirring polka, into 
a maddening galop, back again to a dreamy waltz, 
Now it was dizzying, whirling ; now it was languish- 
ing, full of repose. Now it was the burst and 
clangour of. a full orchestra; now it was the 
bewitching appeal of a single voice that invited to 
dance. Up and down the long room, across the 
broad room, the dancers moved. The room, that 
had been so full of quiet, was swaying with motion. 

Caroline seized hold of the back of a chair to 
stay herself. 

“It whirls me on; how dizzying it is! And you, 
would you not like to join in the dance?’ I would 
be your partner.” 

“The piano is my partner,” answered Arnold. 
** Do you not see how it whirls with me !” 

“Yes, everything moves,” said Caroline. ‘“ Are 
Cupid and Psyche coming to join us? Will my 
great-grand-aunt come down to the waltz in her 
brocade? My sober cousin, and Marie, who gave 
up dancing long ago,—they are all carried away. 
it seems to me like the strange dance of a Wal- 
purgis night,—as though I saw ghosts, and demons 
too, whirling over the Brocken, across wild forests. 
It is no longer our gilded drawing-room, with its 
tapestries, its djouterie, its sound and light both 
muffled : we are out in the wild tempest ; there are 
sighing pines, dashing waterfalls. Do you know 
that is where your music carries me always? 
Whether it is grave or gay, it takes me out into 
whirling winds, and tosses me in tempests. -Thev 
call society gay here, and dizzying,—dance and 
music, show, excess, following each other ; but itis 
all sleep, Lethe, in comparison with the mad world 
into which your music whirls me. Oh, stop a 
moment, Arnold ! will you not stop? It is too wild 
and maddening !” 

The strains crashed into discord, crashed into 
harmony, and then there was a wonderful silence. 
The dancers were suddenly stilled,—looked at each 
other with flushed cheek,—would have greeted each 
other, as if they had just met in a foreign land ; but 
they recovered themselves in time. Nothing un- 
conventional was said or done. 

“Did I dance?” Marie asked herself,—-“ or was 
I only looking on ?” 

One of the dancers scarcely dared to look round, 
lest it should prove to be the great-grand-aunt's 
brocade that she heard rustle behind her ; while 
another thanked her partner for a chair, with eyes 
cast down, lest it might be Cupid that offered it. 
But the room was the same ; there was an elegant 
calm over everything. Tea-poys, light chairs, fra- 
gile vases have been undisturbed by crinoline even. 


“Are you quite sure this Chinese joss was on this” 


table, when the music began?” asked Marie’s com- 
panion of her, whisperingly. 

“ Oh, hush, you don’t think ¢ha¢ danced, do you?” 
said Marie, with a shudder. 

“T hardly know. I think the musician was 0? 
this side of the room a little while ago, piano and 
all.” 

“Don’t talk so,” replied Marie. “They are all 
going now. I am glad of it. You will be at the 
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better than this wild German stuff that sets one’s 
brain whirling !” 

“Heels, too, I should say,” said her companion ; 
and they took their leave with the rest. 

The next afternoon Arnold was sitting in his 
room with the windows open.. It was an early 
spring day, when the outer air was breathing of 
summer. He was thinking of how the beautiful, 
cold Caroline had spoken to him the day before,— 
of that wild, appealing tone with which she had 
called him Arnold. Before, always, she had given 
him no more than the greeting of an acquaintance. 
Now, the tone in which she had spoken took a signi- 
ficance. As he was questioning it, recalling it, he 
suddenly heard his own name called most earnestly 
and appealingly. There was a softness, and’ an 
agony too, in its piercing tone, as if it came straight 
from the heart. ‘ Arnold ! come, come back !” He 
hurried to the window, wondering if he were under 
the influence of some dream. He looked down, and 
found himself a witness to a scene that he could not 
interrupt, because he could not help, and a sudden 
word might create danger. It passed very quickly, 
though it would take many words to describe it. A 
piazza led across the windows of the storey below, 
to a projecting part of the building, the sloping roof 
of which it touched. At the other end of the slop- 
ing roof where it met an alley way that opened upon 
a street beyond, there was a little child leaning over 
to look at some soldiers that were passing through 
the street across the alley. He was supporting him- 


self by an iron wire that served as a lightning-rod. 


Already it was bending beneath his weight ; and in 
his eagerness he was forgetting his slippery footing, 
and the dizzy height of thirty feet, over which he 
was hanging. He was a little three-year-old fellow, 
too, and probably never knew anything about dan- 
ger. His mother had always screamed as loudly 
when he fell from a footstool as when she had seen 
him leaning from a three-storey window. 

The voice came from a girl, who, at the moment 
Arnold came to the window, was crossing the iron 
palisade of the piazza. She was on the slippery, 
sloping leads as she repeated the cry, in a tone 
earnest and thrilling, “ Dear Arnold, come in, only 
come, and George shall take you to the soldiers.” 

The boy only gave another start of pleasure, that 
seemed to loosen still more his support, crying out, 
“The drummer! Cousin Laura, come, see the 
drummer !” 

But Laura kept her way along the edge of the 
roof, reached the child, seized him, and walked.back 
across the perilous slope with the struggling boy in 
her arms. Arnold the musician had noticed, even 
in her hurrying, dangerous passage towards the 
child, the rich sunny folds of her hair, golden like 
a German girl’s. Now, as she returned, he saw the 
soft lines of her terror-moved face, and the deep 
blue of her wide-opened eyes. Her voice changed 
as she reached the piazza, and set the child down 
in safety. : 

“Oh, Arnold darling, how coulg you, how could 
you frighten me so?” 

The child began to cry, because it was reproved, 
because its pleasure was stopped, and because 
Cousin Laura, pale and white, held to the railings 
of the piazza for support. But the mamma came 
out, Laura was lifted in, the boy was scolded, the 
windows were shut, and there was the end. 

Arnold sat by the window, thinking. The thrill- 
ing tones of the voice still rang in his ear, as 
though they were calling upon him, “ Arnold, come, 
come back !” 

“If any voice would speak to me in that tone!” 
he thought , “if such a voice would call upon my 
name with all that heart in its depths !” 

_And he compared it with the tone in which Caro- 
line had appealed to him the day before. Some- 
times her voice assumed the same earnestness, and 
he felt as if she were showing him in the words all 
het own heart, betraying love, warmth, ardour. 
Sometimes, in comparison with that cry, her tones 
seemed cold and metallic, a selfish appeal of 
danger, not a cry of love. He found himself 








examining her more nearly than he had ever done 
before. 

“Was she more than outwardly beautiful? Was 
there any warmth beneath that cold manner? 
“Could she warm as well as shine ?” 

He remembered that she had often complained 
to him of her longing for sympathy; she had 
spoken to him of the coldness of the world, of the 
heartlessness of society. She had-envied him his 
genius,—the musical talent that made him inde- 
pendent: of the world, of the love of men and 
women. He could never appreciate what it was to 
be alone in the world, to find one’s higher feelings 
misunderstood, to be obliged to pass. from one 
gaiety to another, to be dissatisfied with the super- 
ficiality of life, and yet to find no relief,—all this 
she had said to him. 

But why was it so with her? She had a very 
substantial father and mother, who seemed to devote 
themselves to her wishes ; some younger brothers— 
he had seen them pushed from the drawing-room 
the day of the matinée—a sister near her age, not 
yet out. Caroline had apologised for her sister’s 
crying while listening to his music. “ She was un- 
sophisticated still, and had not forgotten her board- 
ing-school nonsense.” Then, if Caroline did not 
enjoy city life, there was a house in the country to 
which she might have gone early in the spring. 
She had, too, ‘her friend Marie. She imparted to 
him some of Marie’s confidences—her sad history. 
Marie must be enough of a friend to be trusted in 
return. In short, Caroline’s manner had always 
been so conventional and unimpulsive, that these 
complaints of life had seemed to him a part of her 
society-tone, as easily taken on and off as her 
bonnet or het Zaletot. They suited the enthusiasm 
that was necessary with music, and would be for- 
gotten in her talk with Mr Gresham the banker. 

But she had called him by his own name ; that 
had moved him. And now that another voice had 
given the words a ‘tone he had not before detected 
in them, he began to question their meaning. 
Could Caroline put as much heart into her voice 
as this golden-haired Laura had shown? Could 
Caroline have exposed herself to danger as that 
girl had done? Perhaps any woman would have 
done it. Perhaps the princess would have ventured 
so, to save a child’s life. Would he have ventured 
to do it himself? It could not have been.a pleasant 
thing to walk on a pointed roof, with some half- 
broken spikes to catch one, in case of missing one’s 
footing, or escaping the fall of thirty feet below. 
And that little frightened-looking, timid Laura, if 
he could only see her again ! 

He questioned whether this were not a possible 
thing. He had formed a slight acquaintance with 
Mrs Ashton, who was occupying the rooms below ; 
he had met her on the stairs, had exchanged some 
words with him. It struck him it would be a proper 
thing to offer her some tickets to his next, concert. 
At this moment he was interrupted, was summoned 
away, and he deferred his intention until the next 
day. 

The next day he presented himself at the door of 
Mrs Ashton’s parlour. She invited him to come 
in, cordially, and he was presented to her niece, 
who sat in the window with her work. Laura 
scarcely looked up as he entered, and went on 
with her crochet. 

Presently Arnold opened his business. 

“Would Mrs Ashton accept some tickets for his 
concert that evening?” 

Mrs Ashton looked pleased, thought him very 
kind. 

Arnold teok out the tickets for herself, for Mr 
Ashton. He offered another. 

“Would her niece be pleased to go? would 
Miss ”—— 

Laura looked up from her work and hesitated. 

“She was much obliged, she didn’t know, but 
she had promised her cousin to go to the theatre 
with him.” 

Mrs Ashton, thinking the musician looked dis- 
pleased, attempted to explain. 





' “Laura was not very fond of music. She did 
not like concerts very well. She seldom came to 
New York, and the theatre was a new thing to 
her.” 

“JT do not wonder,” said Arnold, withdrawing his 
ticket. ‘I sympathise with Mademoiselle in her 
love for the theatre ; and concert music is but 
poor stuff. Ifone finds a glimpse there of a higher 
style, a higher art, it is driven away directly by the 
recurrence of something trifling and frivolous.” 

Mrs Ashton did not agree with the musician. 
She could not understand why Laura did not like 
concerts. For herself, she liked the variety ; the 
singing relieved the piano, and one thing helped 
another. 

Arnold looked towards Laura for a contradiction ; 
he wanted to hear her defence of her philosophy, 
for he was convinced she had Some in not liking 
music. To him every one had expressed a fondness 
for music ; and it was a rarity, an originality, to 
find some one who confessed she did not like it. 

But Laura did not seem inclined to reply ; she 
was counting the stitches in her crochet. In the 
silence Arnold took his leave. 

He had no sooner. reached his own room than he 
reproached himself for his sudden retreat. Why 
had he not stayed and tried to persuade the young 
lady to change her mind? An engagement for the 
theatre with a cousin might have been easily post- 
poned. And he would like to-have made her listen 
to some of his music. He would have compelled 
her to listen. He would have played something 
that would have stirred all the audience ; but for 
her, it would have been like taking her back to her 
peril of the day before—she should have lived over 
again all its self-exaltation, all its triumph. 

Laura meanwhile had laid down her work. 

“TI was stupid,” she said, “not to take that 
ticket.” 

“I think. you were,” said her aunt, “when we 
know so many people who would give their skins 
for a ticket.” 

“Tt is not that,” said Laura; “but I didn’t want 
to go, till I saw the ticket going out of my grasp. 
I have always had such dreary associations with 
concerts, since those I went to with Janet last spring 
—long, dreary pieces that I couldn’t understand, in- 
terrupted by Italian songs that had more scream 
in them than music, and Janet flirting with her 
friends all the time.” 

“1 knew you didn’t like music,” safd her aunt ; 
“ that was the only way I could get you out of the 
scrape, for it did seem impolite to refuse the ticket. 
Of course an engagement to the theatre appeared 
a mere excuse, as long as Laura Keene plays every 
night now.” 

“It was not a mere excuse with me,” said Laura ; 
‘“*T did not fancy the exchange. But now I think 
I should like to know what Azs music is. 1 wonder 
if it is at all like mine.” 

“The music you make on the little old piano at 
home?” asked Mrs Ashton ; “ that is sweet enough 
in that room, but I fancy it is different from. his 
music.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” said Laura; “it is 
because the piano seems to say so little, that I care 
so little for it. The music | mean is what I hear, 
when, in a summer's afternoon, I carry my book 
out into the barn to read as I lie on a bed of hay. 
I don’t read, but I listen. The cooing of the 
doves, the clatter even of the fowls in the barn-yard, 
the quiet noises, with the whisperings of the great 
elm, and the rustling of the brook in the field 
beyond—all this is the music I like to hear. It 
puts me into delicious dreams, and stirs me, too, 
into strange longing.” 

“Well, I doubt if our great musician can do all 
that. Anyhow, he wouldn’t bring in the hens and 
chickens,” laughed Mrs Ashton. 

“‘ But I should like to hear him, if he could show 
me what real music is,” said Laura, dreamily, as 
her hands fell on her work. 

‘*Well, I am sorry,” said Mrs Ashton, “and you 
might take my ticket ; you can, if you wish. Only 
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one concert is like another, and I dare say you 
would be disappointed after all. 1 told Mrs Camp- 
bell I should certainly go to one of his concerts, 
and I suppose Mr Ashton will hardly care for 
the expense of tickets, now we have had them pre- 
sented tous. And as 1 know that Mrs Campbell 
is going to-night, she will see that I am there, so I 
should much prefer going to-night. But then, 
Laura, if you do care so much about it ”—— 

Oh, no—Laura did not care ; only she was sorry 
she had been so stupid. 

She was very much surprised, when, in the 
evening, towards the end of the performance at 
the theatre, the musician came and joined her 
party, and talked most agreeably with them. Even 
her cousin George did not resent his intrusion, and 
on the way home imparted to Laura that he had 
no doubt the musician’s talk was pleasanter than 
his music. 

Laura did not agree with him. She met with 
the musician frequently now, and his talk only 
made her more and more desirous to hear his 
music. He came frequently to her aunt’s room ; 
he joined her and her aunt at the Academy of Fine 
Arts many times. Here he talked to her most 
charmingly of pictures, as a musician likes to 
talk about pictures, and as a painter discusses 
music—as though he had the whole art at his fingers’ 
ends. It was the opening of a new life to Laura. 
If he could tell her so much of painting and sculp- 
ture, what would she not learn if he would only 
speak of music? But he never did, and he never 
offered to play to them. She was very glad her 
aunt never suggested it. The piano in the drawing- 
room must be quite too poor for him totouch. But 
he never offered her another concert ticket. She 
did not wonder that he never did, she had been so 
ungracious at first. She was quite ashamed that he 
detected her once in going to the Circus, he must 
think her taste so low. She wanted to tell him 
it was her cousin George’s plan; but then she did 
enjoy it. 

Arnold found himself closely studying both Caro- 
line and Laura now. ‘‘ Carl would be pleased at 
my microscopic examinations,” he thought. 

Frequently as he visited Laura, as frequently he 
saw Caroline. He was constantly invited to her 
house—to meet her at other places. Yet the nearer 
she came to him, the farther he seemed from her. 
Can we more easily read a form that flees from us 
than one that approaches us? He talked with her 
constantly of music. She asked him his interpreta- 
tion of this or that sonata. She betrayed to him the 
impression he had made with this or that fantasie. 
It was astonishing how closely she appreciated the 
vague changes of tones and words of music. 

But with Laura he never ventured to speak of 
music. Whenever he played now, he played as if 
for her ; and yet he never ventured to ask her to 
listen. 

“ Jt seems to me sometimes,” said Caroline to him 
once, “as though you were playing to some one 
person. Your music is growing to have a beseech- 
ing tone ; there is something personal in it.” 

“ It must always be so,” replied Arnold, moodily ; 
“can my music answer its own questions ?” 

The spring days were opening into summer, the 
vines were coming into full leaf, the magnolias 
were in blossom, the windows to the conservatories 
at the street-corners were thrown open and let out 
to sight some of the gorgeous display of bright 
azaleas and gay geraniums. 

Arnold sat with Caroline at an opera matinée. 
A seat had been left for him near her. In an 
interval, she began to speak to him again of her 
weariness of life; the next week was going on pre- 
cisely as the last had gone, in the same round of 
engagements. 

“You will envy me my life,” said Arnold. “1 
am going out West. I am going to build my own 
house.” 

“You are joking; you would not think of it 
seriously,” said Caroline. 
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was to be the next act after New York —the final 
act, perhaps. Scene I. The Log Cabin.” 

‘* How can you think of it?” exclaimed Caroline. 
“Give up everything? your reputation, fortune, 
everything ?” 

“* New York, in short,” added Arnold. 

“Very well, then—New York, in short ; that is 
the world,” said Caroline. “And your music, who 
is to listen to it?” 

“My music?” asked Arnold , “ that is of a sub- 
jective quality. A composer, even, need not hear 
his own imusic.” 

“] don’t understand you,” said Caroline ; “and 
I dare say you are insane.” 

“You do not understand me?” asked Arnold, 
“yet you could read to me all that fantasie I played 
to you last night. It was my own composition, and 
I had not comprehended it in the least.” 

“ Now you are satirical,” said Caroline. 

“ Because you are inconsistent,” pursued Arnold ; 
“you wonder I do not stay here, because my for- 
tune can buy me a handsome house, horses, style 
and all its elegancies ; yet you yourself have found 
no happiness in them.” 

“ But I never should find happiness out of them,” 
answered Caroline. “It is a pretty amusement 
for us who have the gold to buy our pleasures with, 
to abuse it and speak ill of it. But those who have 
not it,—you do not hear them depreciate it so. 1 
believe they would sell out their home-evenings, 
those simple enjoyments books speak of and de- 
scribe so well,—they would sell them as gladly as 
the author sells his descriptions of them, for our 
equipages, our grand houses, our toilet.” 

Arnold looked at his neighbour. Her hands, in 
their exquisitely fitting lilac gloves, lay carelessly 
across each other above the folds of the dress with 
which they harmonized perfectly. A little sweet- 
brier rose fell out from the white lace about her 
face, against the soft brown of her hair. Arnold 
pictured Laura gathering just such a rose from the 
porch she had described by the door of her country- 
home. 

“Would you not have enjoyed gathering yourself 
that delicate rose that looks coquettish out of its 
simplicity?” he asked. 

“Thank you, no,” Caroline interrupted. “I 
selected it from Madame’s Paris bonnets, because 
it suited my complexion. If I had picked the rose 
in the sun, don’t you see my complexion would no 
longer have suited it?” 

“I see you would enjoy life merely as a looker- 
on,” said Arnold. “I would prefer to be an actor 
in it. When I have built my own house, and have 
digged my own potatoes, I shall know the meaning 
of house and potatoes. My wife, meanwhile, will 
be picking the roses for her hair.” 

“ She will be learning the meaning of potatoes in 
cooking them,” replied Caroline. “I would, in- 
deed, rather be above life than init. I have just 
enjoyed hearing Lucia sing her last song, and 
seeing Edgardo kill himself. 1 should not care to 
commit either folly mysglf.. I pity people that 
have no money ; I think they would as gladly hurry 
out of their restraints as Brignoli hurries into his 
everyday suit, after killing /himself nightly as love- 
sick tenor.” 

“T would rather kill myself than think so,” said 

Arnold. 
This talk, which had been_interrupted by the 
course of the opera, was finished as they left their 
seats. At the door, Mr Gresham offered to help 
Caroline to her carriage. Arnold walked away. 

“TI would kill myself, if 1 could fancy that Laura 
thought so,” he said as he hurried home. : 

There was a cart at the door of the house, men 
carrying furniture on the stairs. The doors 
of Mrs Ashton’s room were wide open ; packing- 
paper and straw were scattered about. 

“What is the matter?” he asked of his land- 
lady. - 

“A gentleman has taken Mrs Ashton’s rooms. 
This is his grand piano.” 

“Mrs Ashton! where is she ?” asked Arnold. 





“1 planned it long ago,” answered Arnold ; “ it 
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“She left this morning. I should have been 
glad of further notice, but fortunately ”—-— 

“ Where have they gone?” interrupted Arnold, 

“Home. I don’t know where. I can’t keep the 
run.” , 

“It is in New England. 
New England ?” 

“A directory of New England! The names of 
its towns would make a large book!” 

Arnold went to his room. If he could only rzcal} 
the name of the town near which Laura lived! 
But American names had no significance. In 
Germany each town had a history.. The smal] 
places were famous because they were near larger 
ones. And even in the smallest some drop of blood 
had been shed that had given it a name, or had 
made its name noted. 

She had gone ; and why had she gone without 
telling him? 

If he could only have heard Mrs Ashton’s talk 
the evening before with her husband, he need not 
have asked the question. 

“ Do you know, dear, I think we had better leave 
New York directly,—to-morrow ?” 

Mr Ashton looked inquiries. 

“T don’t like this intimacy with a foreigner. He 
really has been very devoted to Laura.” 

“And, pray, what is the harm?” asked Mr 
Ashton. 

“ How can you ask! A foreigner, and we know 
nothing about him,” answered Mrs Ashton. 

“But that he is the richest man in New York, 
quiet, inexpensive in his ways.” 

“ If we were sure of all that ! 
her father would like it. I had a dream last night 
of Red Riding-Hood and the Wolf, and I haven't 
thought all day of anybody but Laura. We can 
get off early to-morrow. I have sent Laura to pack 
her things now.” 

“1m afraid it is too late for her, poor girl !” said 
Mr Ashton. 

‘She would be miserable, and her father would 
blame me, and I don’t like it,” said Mrs Ashton. 
“‘ And I am tired of New York.” 

“There’s your duntist,” suggested Mr Ashton. 

“T can come again,” answered his wife. 


Is there a directory of 


IV. 


RNOLD’S determination was made. He 
would visit every town in New England ; 
he would cross every square mile of her 
territory. Of course he would find 

Laura. Since he should not stop till he found 
her, of course he would find her before he stopped. 

He began his quest. He gave concerts in all 
the larger places ; he looked anxiously through the 
iarge audiences that attended them,— hopelessly,— 
for how could he expect to find Laura among 
them? Often he left the railroads, to walk through 
the villages. It was the summer time, and he 
enjoyed the zest of climbing hills and wandering 
through quiet valleys. 

He met with pleasant greetings in farm-houses, 
so far from the world that a stranger was greeted 
as a friend, where hospitality had not been so long 
worn upon but that it could offer a fresh cordiality 
to an unknown face. He wished he were a painter, 
that he might paint the pretty domestic scenes he 
saw; the cattle coming home at evening,—the 
children crowding round the schoolmistress, aS 
they walked away with her from the school door, 
—the groups of girls sitting at sunset on the door- 
steps under the elms,—the broad meadows,—the 
rushing mountain-streams. But again, after the 
fresh delight of one of these country-walks, he would 
reproach himself that he had left the more beaten 
ways and the crowded cars, where he might have 
met Laura. 

In passing in one of these from one of the larget 
towns to another, he met Caroline, on her bridal 
tour as Mrs Gresham. 

“ You are not gone to Kansas yet?” she asked. 
“Then you will be able to come and visit us in 
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Newport this summer. I assure you, you will find 
cottage life there far more romantic than log-cabin 
life.” 

Of course he found success at last. It was just 
as summer was beginning to wane, but when in 
September she was putting on some of her last 
glories and her most fervid heats. He had reached 
the summit of a hill, then slowly walked down its 
slope, as he admired the landscape that. revealed 
itself to him. He saw, far away among the hills 
in the horizon, the town towards which he was 
bound. The sunset was gathering brilliant colours 
over the sky ; hills and meadows were bathed in 
a soft light. He stopped in front of a house that 
was separated from the road by a soft green of 
clover. By the gate there was a seat, on which he 
sat down to rest. It was all that was left of a great 
elm that some Vandal of the last generation had 
cut away. Nature had meanwhile been doing her 
best to make amends for the great damage. 
Soft mosses nestled over the broad, mutilated 
stump, the rains of years had washed out the fresh- 
ness of its scar, vines wound themselves around, 
dandelions stretched their broad yellow shields 
above, and falling leaves rested there to form a 
carpet over it. 

As Arnold, tired with his day’s walk, was resting 
himself in the repose of the hour, the old master of 
the house came to talk with him They spoke of 
the distance to the town, of the hilly road that led 
to it, of the meadows in the valley, and their rich 
crops. At last the old man asked Arnold into his 
house, and offered him the old-fashioned hospitality 
of a mug of cider, apologizing as he did so, telling 
how the times had changed, and what had become 
of all the cider-mills in the neighbourhood. He 


showed the large stem of the sweetbrier under 


which they passed as they went into the house, 
such as Arnold had seen hanging over many a 
New-England porch, large enough for many initials 
to be carved upon it. They sat down in the little 
front room, and talked on as the mother brought 
the promised mug of cider. ‘ 

“Are you fond of music here?” asked Arnold, 
as he pointed to the old many-legged piano that 
stood at one side of the room. 

“My girls play a little,” answered the old man ; 
“they have gone up to town this afternoon to get 
some tickets to that famous man’s concert. They 
play a little, but they complain that the old piano 
is out of tune.” 

“That I could help,” said Arnold, as he took his 
tuning-key out of-his pocket. 

“Oh, you are one of those tuners,” said the old 
man, relieved; “my girls have been looking out 
for one.” 

Arnold seated himself at the piano. The old 
people went in and out of the room, but presently 
came back when he began to play. They sat in 
silent listening. When Arnold came to a pause, 
the old man said,— 

“That takes me back to the old meeting-house. 
Do you remember, wife, when I led in Dedham?” 

“I,” said the mother, “was thinking of that 
Ordination-ball, and of ‘ Monymusk’ and ‘ Hull’s 
Victory.” 

“That is strange enough,” said the old man, 
“that it should sound like psalm-tunes and country 
dances.” 

“Tt takes us back to our youth; that is it,” she 
answered. 

And Arnold went on. ,Soft home-strains came 
from the piano, and the two old people sank into 
their chairs in happy musing. The twilight was 
growing dimmer, the strains grew more soft and 
subdued, dying through gentle.shades into silence. 
There had been a little rustling sound in the door- 
way. Arnold turned, when he had done, and saw 
a white figure standing. there, in listening attitude, 
the head half bent, the hands clasped over a straw 
hat whose ribbons touched the ground. Behind 
her was the trellis of the porch, with its sweet-brier 
hanging ‘over it. It was Laura, in the very frame 
in which his imagination had picturéd her. 
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“ Have the girls got home ?” asked the old man, 
rousing himself, and going towards the door.— 
“Comein, girls. I half think we have got your great 
musician here. At any rate,he can work some magic, 
and has pulled out of the old piano all the music 
ever your mother and I have listened to all our life 
long. My girls could not have hired me,” he con- 
tinued to Arnold, “to go to one of your new-fangled 
concerts ; but whether it is because the little piano 
is so old, or because you know all that old music, 
you have brought it all back as though the world 
were beginning again. We must not let him go 
from here to-night,” he said to his wife and children. 
And when he found that Laura had met the 
musician in New York, his urgencies upon Arnold 
to stay were peremptory and unanswerable. 

As Laura’s younger sister, Clara, closed her eyes 
that night, she said, — 

“Mamma and papa think his music sounded of 
home and old times. How did it sound to you, 
Laura?” 

Laura put ber hands over her closed eyes in the 
dark, and said, dreamily,— 

“ It sounded to me like love-songs, sung by such 
a tender voice, out in the woods, somewhere, where 
there were pine-trees and a brook.” 

**It seemed to me like butterflies,” said Clara. 
She did not explain what she meant. 

The next morning, as it had been arranged in 
sisterly council; Laura was to entertain the stranger 
while Clara made the preparations for breakfast. 
Laura found him in the porch, already rejoicing in 
the morning view. But, after the first greeting, 
she found talking with him difficult. They fell 
into a silence ; and to escape from it Laura finally 
ran into the kitchen, blue muslin azd all. She 
pushed Clara away from the fireplace. 

“You must let me help,” she said, and moved 
pots, pans, and kettles. 

“ Another stick of wood would make this water 
boil,” she went on. 

“Where shall I find it?” said a voice behind 
her ; and Arnold directly answered his own ques- 
tion with his ready help. 

There followed great bustling, laughter, help, 
and interruption to work. When Mrs Ashton 
came down, she found -the breakfast-table in its 
wonted place in the broad kitchen, instead of 
being laid in the back-parlour, as was the custom 
when there were guests in the house. It was a 
very happy breakfast ; the door opened wide upon 
the green behind the house, and the September 
morning air brought in an appetite for the gener- 
ously Jaden table. 

After breakfast, Arnold asked the way to the 
knoll. behind the house, covered with pines. Laura 
went to show him, though it was but a little walk. 
In the woods, by the pine-trees, near the sound of 
the brook, Arnold asked Laura, “What had his 
music said to her?” Whether she answered him 
in the words she had given her sister the night 
before I will not say ; but late to dinner, out from 
the woods, two happy lovers walked home in the 
bright September noon. 


The log-cabin was built. If in its walls there 
were any broad chinks through which a wind might 
make its way, there were other draughts to send it 
back again, —strains of music, that helped to kindle 
the household hearth, —such strains as made sacred 
the seed that was laid in the earth, that refined 
coarse labour, that softened the tone of the new 
colony rising up around, so that life, even the 
rudest, was made noble, and the work was not 
merely for the body, but for the spirit, and a new 
land was planted under these strains of the 
musician. 





HENSELT is not a musical genius as such, and except- 
ing upon his instrument ; he is a genius in pianoforte 
music. He belongs entirely to the piano,-LENz, 








Mme. Adefina Patti. 


(WITH PorTRAIT IN MUSIC SUPPLEMENT. } 


— OS 


N their search for extremes of tragedy and 
comedy, the wise in psychological study turn 
almost inevitably to the artistic life and 
temperament. The special dower of the 

artist—intense nervous susceptibility, the capacity - 
for entire absorption in the emotion of the moment 
—has its necessary outcome in the fact that in no 
other life is the key-note so definitely given by 
environment. The outlook before and after which 
tempers pleasure and pain to ordinary minds, 
and constitutes in some measure a species of 
supervising sanity, is to a greater or less de- 
gree wanting. A rapid alternation of detached 
moods of elevation and depression—brief roaring 
farces, comediettas, and tragediettas, strung upon 
a commonplace thread of board and lodging—forms 
the average artistic life. On either side of this aver- 
age, we get some of the intensest forms of tragedy 
where the environment is persistently antagonistic, 
and, though less frequently, lives which in their 
uniform success touch the perfection of comedy. 
It is scarcely too much to say, that to this last 
genus of comedy belongs the life of Adelina Patti. 
The world has dealt kindly with her ; enthusiasm, 
adoration, bouquets, wreaths, jewels, wealth, have 
been meted out to her with no niggard hand. To 
outsiders, at least, her life has been a triumphal 
procession, with royalty throwing up its crown, the 
patrician his coronet, and the plebeian his variable 
head-gear in her train. There could hardly fail 
to be occasional clouds in the life of one so sensi- 
tively organized, that—to cite one of her biographers 
— “she always provided herself at sensational 
plays with a number of handkerchiefs, which she 
brought home soaked with tears.” But her voice 
has never lost -its magic, the procession has 
never ceased to move; her wishes—one might 
even add, her whims—have been gratified in so 
ample a manner, that even the brief spasms of 
pessimism which an influenza cold may beget in 
an artistic temperament,'must be considered super- 
fluous and ungrateful. To inferior and struggling 
artists, Paradise has long been situated in the 
neighbourhood of Craig-y-nos; and they may be 
forgiven if to desire a better life and to envy Patti 
have been with them synonymous terms. 

Madame Patti’s life has been a very complete 
working out of what may almost be termed an 
obvious destiny. Her parents were Italian singers 
—-Signor Patti and Signora Patti-Barili, who was 
playing with her husband in “Norma” on the 
night before her daughter’s birth. While still little 
more than an infant, she was taken by her parents 
across the Atlantic, and from her seventh to her 
tenth year contributed her share to the family 
maintenance by travelling with her father through 
South America as a “little prodigy.” <A proposi- 
tion to send her to Italy was happily discounten- 
anced by her brother-in-law, Maurice Strakosch ; 
she was withdrawn from the stage for purposes of 
rest and study ; and at the age of sixteen (Novem- 
ber 24, 1859) made her reappearance on the New 
York stage as Lucia. On May 14, 1861, she made 
her début in England, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
as Amina in the “Sonnambula.” In those days 
an American reputation was bounded on the east 
by the Atlantic ; it had not yet occurred to cultured 
Europeans that in mattérs of art the new world 
was other than a beggar feeding upon the crumbs 
which fell from the well-spread table of European 
zstheticism. The momentary coldness which 
greeted the debutante was, however, almost in- 
stantly dispelled, and from that day the fame of 
“the little Patti” was secured. In the parts of 
Lucia, Violetta, Zerlina, Martha, and Rosina she 
increased her reputation, sang in the Birmingham 
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Festival of that year, at Liverpool, at Manchester, 
and other towns. Then she tried the Continent— 
Holland, Belgium, and Berlin—with such success 
that the Parisians became interested in the new 
stars which had not yet risen above their exclusive 
horizon, In accordance with precedent, Paris fell 
before her ; Rossini invited his “ petite Pattina” to 
share his maccaroni, while Auber proved to her 
his chameleon-like capacity to live on air. But 
the list of her triumphs is in no need of complete 
enumeration, since the public has never long been 
left in ignorance of them. It is sufficient to say 
that in Austria, Russia, and Italy the same enthu- 
siasm was repeated, till success became monoton- 
ous and a superlative of popular required to be 
invented. In 1868 she married Henri, Marquis de 
Caux, equerry to Napoleon III. Unlike many 
artists, however, she was so far from allowing her 
marriage to ruin her art that she allowed her art to 
ruin her marriage. Her recent marriage to Signor 
Nicolini has, like the old finales, been somewhat 
protracted. 
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The Life and Works of ROBERT SCHUMANN. By 
August Reissmann, translated from the third 
edition of the German by Abby Langdon Alger. 
London: George Bell & Sons. (Bohn’s Stand- 
ard Library.) 


HERE is something dispiriting to the lover 
of music in the fact that the badness of 
German biographies in general is so 
peculiarly aggravated in the case of bio- 

graphies of musicians. ‘Apart from the sufferings 
these works cause to the sympathetic reader, there 
is the consideration that where other lives of great 
men may create emulation and so promote their 
cause, the average musical biography only paralyses 
interest and asphyxiates sympathy. 

Schindler’s Beethoven, for instance, may safely 
claim to rank among the very worst biographies ever 
written, and it would be difficult to cite any original 
life of a great musician which could be placed 
in thoroughly satisfactory contrast with it. To the 
unhappy rule in question Herr Reissmann’s book 
can hardly be pronounced an exception. The 
learned author of the “ History of German Song” 
and the “Art of Composition” has not succeeded 
better than the majority of German pundits in 
conquering the important art of writing prose ; and 
when to a comprehensive Teutonic incapacity for 
style is added, as in this translation, a primeval 
simplicity of rendering into English, the result is 
necessarily trying. In the preface to his third 
edition, which is that followed in the translation, 
the German author announces that the “improve- 
ments” to be found in it “relate mainly to the 
history of the master’s life and works.” On that 
head it is enough to say that, if there is safety in 
induction, a would-be student of the original had 
better purchase one of the earlier issues. 

The truth is, a satisfactory all-round study of 
Schumann can only come from a writer who unites 
to Herr Reissmann’s musical erudition a certain 
measure of subtlety of psychological insight, and, 





above all, some capacity for light and shade of | 


expression. 
in German literature appears to be developed with 
the thoroughness claimed for German performance 
in general—this sits heavy on the compilation 
before us. On the fourth page we learn that 
Schumann seems to have inherited from his father 
“that energy{of soul which struggles to attain the 
appointed end despite the most opposing obstacles,” 
out that ‘that siren, ‘popular favour,’ which has 
jured so many a genius over_the fatal precipice, 


That faculty of commonplace which | 


| 





hovered before him also, more seductive to him 
than to many another, so that he needed all his 
moral courage to escape her toils and avoid the 
rocks.” Nothing will convince us that if Germans 
write like this it is the business of other people to 
translate them faithfully. But Herr Reissmann’'s 
English translator, especially in the earlier biogra- 
phical chapters, does even worse; turning the 
woolly German rhetoric and the formless and nerve- 
less German sentences into fearful and wonderful 
English, if not at times positively failing to suggest 
what meaning the author had. 

This is not a hopeful beginning, though the lover 
of Schumann will go through worse things to learn 
something of the master. Here he may gather, by 
dint of dogged attention, how Schumann’s genius 
exhibited itself in childhood, and what a battle the 
lad had to obtain from his anxious mother and guar- 
dian permission to devote himself to music. Thc 
father had been a lover of art and culture (though. 
when in the publishing business, he allowed Robert, 
at the age of fourteen, to contribute to a biogra- 
phical compendium he issued), and would doubtless 
have encouraged his son’s ambition had he lived. 
As it was, however, Schumann’s life was really 
never one of hardship. His brief study of law at 
Leipsic and Heidelberg was the reverse of assidu- 
ous, and his financial experiences, if less uniformly 
rose-coloured than Mendelssohn’s, were far removed 
from the bitterness of those of Schubert. His con- 
stitutional melancholia, the correlative of an ex- 
treme nervous excitability, comes out in a suffi- 
ciently Wertherian form when, at eighteen, he pro- 
nounces the world “a huge graveyard of buried 
dreams, a garden of cypresses and weeping-willows, 
a silent peep-show with weeping puppets.” It is 
one of the weaknesses of Herr Reissmann’s treat- 
ment of the composer’s character that he traces his 
later and more genuine hypochondria to his short 
“conflict between duty and inclination,” and the 
‘contrast of his ideal world with the world of 
reality,” instead of frankly accepting and describ 
ing Schumann’s idiosyncrasy for what it really was, 
a matter of physical organisation. 

Always most interesting when he is dealing with 
a question of musical development, Herr Reiss- 
mann brings out with some clearness the fact that 
Schumann in his young days shrank long from 
grappling with the scientific side of music—a cir- 
cumstance which the biographer seeks to explain 
by the use of such terms as “spiritually” and 
“instinctively.” With perhaps equal intelligibility 
and greater explicitness it may be suggested that 
in Schumann the tendency to other than musical 
processes of mind, and to other than musical forms 
of self-expression, diverted his energies from musi- 
cal science until his adult judgment saw in that the 
necessary path to high musical achievement. That 
conclusion he reached, as indeed Herr Reissmann 
sees and shows, by a process quite as fruitful and 
as sound as the docile acceptance of the wisdom of 
one’s elders. To arrive at a grasp of the importance 
of form by the line of such musical criticism as 
Schumann contributed to the New Fournal of 
Music was to advance the art and the science 
alike. It is curious to read how in 1834, shortly 
after the birth of the new juutnal, Schumann finds 
the most thrilling encouragement in the fact that 
“ Prague alone takes fifty copies, Dresden thirty, 
and Hamburg twenty ”—a measure of success not 
quite so impressive to the journalistic mind to-day 
Nobody disputes that the different position of 
musical journalism to-day is in no small degree due 
to Schumann. 

It is in the analytical portions of his book that 
the real value of Herr Reissmann’s study lies. Here 
the varieties .of bad writing are much fewer, the 
solidity of the purport giving the style cogency, 
while the translator likewise improves. There is 
not much to be learned by a non-German mind 
from such a statement as, “ Romantic infinity and 
immensity became the chief objects of his artistic 
activity ;” but when the author makes a compara- 
tive analysis of the Schubert, the l‘eethoven, and the 


Schumann song-forms; criticises Schumann’sexperi. 
ments in counterpoint, noting his advances and his 
infelicities; and follows his steps towards them 

of musical architecture—then the musical reade 
must follow with respect and interest, whether o, 
not he always acquiesces. Herr Reissmann several 
times puts in italics his critical generalisations as to 
Schumann’s position in particular and the laws of 


this on the composer’s method at his highest period 
of development :—“ He composed the theme only 
in the spirit of the new school, and then tried to 
work it out in harmony with the laws and system 
of ancient counterpoint.” Much of this generalised 
criticism is valuable, and the critic makes apt and 
intelligent citations of Schumann’s own penetrating 
judgments ; in this way partly counterbalancing 
the inadequacy of his study of Schumann as an 
individual and a personality. After competently 
tracing the evidences of Schumann’s decaying 
powers in his later work, down to the sad con. 
clusion, Herr Reissmann sums up his criticism ina 
final chapter. His conclusion will be found inter. 
esting :— 

“The number of really monumental composi- 
tions of lasting vatue, such as will transmit his 
{[Schumann’s] name to future generations, is not 
large ; it could scarcely be large with his peculiar 
development. The most essential requisite for a 
composition which is to outlive its age, is artistic 
form, not a meaning. . . . We can still fully’ 


understand the meaning far exceeding form, in 


many .of the works of Schubert and Schumann, 
because it still finds a living echo in our souls, 
To coming ages with altered feelings, it will be a 
dead letter, because it is clothed in a form which is 
not universally intelligible.” 

This is perhaps not quite lucid in context with 
the further dictum that “We can really attribute 
monumental importance only to those works of 
Schumann in which he managed to give distinct 
form to some valuable poetic idea.” The practical 
point is that Herr Reissmann—while recognising 
power in early works (such as the ‘‘ Davidsbiindler 
Dances,” the -“ Impromptus,” the ‘“ Intermezzi,” 
and the “ Carnival”) which he does not think likely 
to live; and while denying success to the “‘ Geno- 
veva,” and detecting weakness even in “ Paradise 
and the Peri,”—is perfectly convinced of the 
immortality of Schumann’s best songs and ballads, 
symphonies, and chamber music. The verdict isa 
dis:riminating one, and it is certainly weighty. 








Oe Sdevefopment of the 
Hand for Piano Playing. 


—_— Yi— 


MECHANICAL contrivance from the 

other side of the Atlantic, at present 

being introduced to this country by its 

inventor, Mr James Brotherhood, de- 
serves the serious attention of all interested in 
pianoforte playing. In the present advanced state 
of the art nothing is of more importance than an 
invention which promises to soften the rigid course 
of monotonous technical work which all students 
find necessary to progress. Hitherto students 
have either been deterred by records of the dire 
effects of machines of all sorts on hands or wrists, 
as in the case of Schumann’s and other well-known 
attempts to simplify work, or, having adopted 
means themselves, have been forced by disable: 
ment to realise the worse than uselessness of them. 
It is, therefore, not wonderful that at the present 
time great and well-rooted prejudice exists against 


Brotherhood’s little hand gymnasium, which be 
calls the “ Technicon,” has the advantage of satis- 
fying one at the outset that it can at least do n0 





harm. It is, however, like all really sound inven 
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art in general, and these may be fairly sampled Ly’ 


all mechanical aids to pianoforte study. Mr 
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tions, so simple, and goes so directly to the root 
of the difficulty, that it is difficult to imagine any- 
one understanding it and not immediately giving 
it endorsement. This, it is pleasant to know, has 
been done most satisfactorily in America, where it 
is already in general use, approved equally by the 
leading concert pianists and leading music teachers 
there. The theory of the “Technicon” is simply that 
certain of the hand muscles being weaker than 
others, extra attention to these weaker ones enables 
them to accumulate strength and be gradually 
brought under the conscious influence of the brain, 
thus giving equalisation of the parts. The objection 
to the use of the key-board of the piano for digital 
exercise is that the flexor or closing muscles are 
alone used, and the non-development of the exten- 
sors, those on the upper part of the hand, becomes 
a barrier to free and conscious working. Conse- 
quently, as the “ Technicon” provides not only a 
miniature gymnasium for each finger separately, 
but for the upper and under muscles also separately, 
as well as for the hand as a whole, together with all 
the muscles of the wrist, a daily exercise on it, 
ceasing when the fatigue point is reached, cannot 
but be of immediate benefit. The gain increases, 
however ; for when the muscles arrive at a healthy 
and equally developed state, the response to the 
mental call is prompt and without effort. Thus 
the conscious control which the instrument gives the 
brain over the physical medium produces the com- 
plete circuit, the subjugation of the muscular move- 
ment to mental control which makes possible the 
grace and repose and entire absence of effort that 
distinguish the highest art. Thus the “ Techni- 
con” shows students the weak portions of their hand 
and at the same time provides the means of cure. 
As finger power increases so a reserve. of power is 
possible, and at the same time key-board exercise 
is minimised, and the student has more time’ to 
devote to the zsthetic side of his or her work. 
This last is not by any means the least of the bene- 
fits, when it is remembered that at present pizno- 
forte practice is not by any means an umixed de- 
light either to students or the unoffending cit'zens 
in their immediate neighbourhood. 

The ‘‘ Technicon ” has six different parts in one, 
and the ingenuity o! the combination is very strik- 
ing. It is not surprising that Mr Brotherhood has 
spent several years in perfecting it, and there can 
be little doubt that it is destined to play a very im- 
portant part in the technical education of the 
pianoforte student of the future. 


[We are indebted to Madame Helen Hopekirk, 
who has recently returned from America, for the 
privilege of closely examining the instrument. ] 
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J’ was June in Paris, when the beautiful city 





seems to be inundated with greenery, and 

sunlight bright and warm is everywhere, 

stirring to quick delight the blood of those 
who have come from northern lands.  Nathless, 
there may be some who feel tno special stirrings 
of the sort, and who, like the sturdy, home-loving 
Scotsman, would assert, “Paris is a’ vera weel— 
but gie me Peebles for pleasure ;” but even they 
must feel a certain exhilaration in- the bright 
summer weather, and in the festival aspect of the 
great crowds of their fellow-creatures, {Evening 
was drawing on, and it was the hour before dinner 
when the Bois de Boulogne .is crowded. Of 
English people, as always, there was no lack, and 
amongst them were to be found three friends, 
Arthur Ford, his sister Helen, and Harold Curzon, 
who, on a short visit to Paris, were now driving 
in an open carriage and enjoying the fresh air 
while they might, in anticipation of a visit to the 
opera that evening. 





“Tell me, Harold, who is that striking-looking 
lady in the carriage whom you bowed to just now?” 
said Helen, suddenly. 

“You have seen and heard her many a time,” 
answered he, “ Madame ——, only at present she 
is not staging it in opera, and is one more degree 
more natural, if she can be natural at all, which I 
doubt—and is dressed and talking like other people. 
An extraordinary woman! I have known her 
pretty well, both in London and Paris, in the days 
of her greatness and before,’ and can tell you some- 
thing about her. Did you notice a little, dark, 
pale-faced woman seated beside her? I knew her 
too when she came out first in opera. Her voice 
was not very strong, and she had nothing of the 
imposing beauty of the other; she had no friends, 
and she failed. But that clever Mme. —— had 
watched her, and, almost alone of ‘the critics, had 
recognised the genius that was there. The world 
thought it very kind of Mme. —— when it came 
to know after a while that the two were living 
together. But the truth is very different—that poor 
unknown little ‘failure’ has done almost every- 
thing for our great prima donna ; she has coached 
her in all her parts ; by her own genius has shown 
& woman, essentially cold-hearted and merely 
clever, how to simulate a passion that thrills the 
multitudes, and—bah, bah, I don’t like to think of 
it! The one has found the great. prize in life, and 
the other, poor timid little thing, has to make the 
best of her own blank and be a drudge, duly 
grateful for the other’s patronage and cast-off 
dresses.” 

Helen. What a sad story! It is miserable to 
think of the hard-hearted people getting on the 
best in this world, and success being so much a 
matter of adroitly making use of others—as you 
say. Now confess, you have sometimes seen real 
talent rewarded after all? 

Curzon. Yes, of course, though I am afraid you 
would think me more cynical than I am if I were to 
say how much this is a matter of chance among 
those who go in for singing and playing. The one 
gets leading parts, and stars through the country ; 
the other is glad to earn a scanty living by teach- 
ing and singing in a church choir; yet there was 
little to choose between them in the beginning. 
The one has had friends, or known how to make them 
—the other has not. The same with the violinist or 
pianist; who can tell how that bright talent of 
younger days will turn out? He may play solos 
before princes, or subside to a back place in the 
orchestra, or have nightly to accompany stupid 
comic songs at a music hall. 

Arthur. 1 think you don’t sufficiently take 
into account the perseverance which is required in 
every vocation before a person can expect to suc- 
ceed. No one goes about with a divining-rod. in 
the express search for hidden genius ; and in art as 
in everything else in this world of ours, a great deal 
of pushing to the front is necessary. The worst is, 
that many have not this quality of “push,” and, 
like the poor man in the Scripture story, they have 
no one to drag them forward to the waters of suc- 
cess. I do not like to think of some of these dis- 
appointed people I have known, most of them join- 
ing at last the Bohemian crew and dispensing with 
aspiration for the rest of their lives. 

By-the-way, what you tell us of Mme. -—— reminds 
me of what I believe was a fact with regard to an 
old musician I used to know in London. | Few out- 
side of a certain circle knew him, but many artists 
were greatly indebted to him, and it was said that 
he used to coach a once well-known tenor in all his 
parts—actually hammering them into him, for the 
singer could hardly read the notes ! 

Curzon. One of the sarest things to be found is 
on: of these successful people sufficiently generous 
to give a really helping hand to others who are 
struggling. There ave such generous natures, and 
I know several I could name in London—but so 
few! The majority dread the danger of being 
supplanted, or even of having to. share applause 
which before. had been exclusively given to,them; 








and I suppose human nature comes out here as 
everywhere else. But artistic jealousies sometimes 
go a long way. One of our most celebrated 
prime donne was singing in“ Don Giovanni” one 
evening, and she was so enraged by the fact that 
the tenor obtained an encore for.“ I] mio tesoro,” 
that she actually slapped him in the face when he 
came off the stage. 

Helen. But, surely, there are prizes to be 
had, even though the big ones are carried off 
already ? 

Curzon. Certainly there are some, but not as 
many as there ought to be. The fact is, we run, in 
music as in most other things, far too much after 
great names. Now, which would you rather have 
—really good music rendered fairly well, though by 
executants of no very brilliant powers, or poor 
music rendered by singers or players of exceptional 
ability ? 

Arthur. 1 pronounce for:the first. 

Curzon. And I am with you; but the great 
public would vote e# masse the other way. The 
fact is, we could have fifty times the good music we 
have now, and fifty timés the employment of meri- 
torious artists who yet do not reach the very first 
rank, if people appreciated more the quality of the 
music offered them, and troubled less about the 
fame of the artist they go to listen to. Possibly, as 
the musical education of the country progresses, we 
may improve in this matter. 

Helen. 1 can’t help thinking of poor Madame 
H——, whom I heard several times last winter. 
She sang extremely well, and her voice was a beau- 
tiful and well-trained one, though its quality could 
hardly be said to be anything exceptional. We 
heard her often at “ At homes,” charitable concerts, 
and on other occasions, when I fear the remunera- 
tion must have been very small, and she was evi- 
dently striving very hard to gain a hearing from the 
public. Then came that shocking story of ‘her 
death, ‘you remember? brought on by walking 
through the snow one bitterly cold winter’s night to 
a concert, when, it was ascertained afterwards, she 
had not the money to pay for a cab. 

Arthur. Ah, there are more blanks than prizes ! 
I once read some lines that might serve for the 
epitaph of many a poor defeated aspirant. 


Our life is like a narrow raft 

Afloat upon the hungry sea ; 

Hereon ts but a little space, 

And each man eager for a place 

Doth thrust his brother in the sea. 
And so our life is won with fears, 
And so the sea ts salt with tears ; 
Ah, well is thee —thou ark asleep.— 


Curzon. That is the worst of you, Arthur; you 
are so fond of the drearily poetical. Surely there 
is something left for us all without any cruel thrust- 
ing of others away ; and for myself, I intend to be 
humbly grateful for the few little prizes of life that 
cometous. And for one thing, this bright day in our 
dear old Paris, not to count the approaching dinner 
and evening at the opera, is something not quite a 
blank even in your misanthropical judgment. 


J.J. B. 
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EFORE a plain-looking inn in one of the 
obscurest streets of the little town of 

Aquila there stood the diligence, which 

in the year 1834 travelled daily between 

Aquila and Bieti.. The dingy little dining-room of 
the inn was occupied by a number of rustics and 
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soldiers. In a corner sat two or three suspicious- 
looking fellows wearing white Carbonari cloaks and 
tall grey felt hats, who smoked cigarettes and con- 
versed in whispers. In this curiously mixed com- 
pany were two young ladies whom one might 
suppose to be twenty-two and twenty-eight years 
of age. They were tall and graceful in bearing, and 
dressed with marked elegance. They sat at a table 
in the centre of the room and did but scant justice 
to the watery soup, tough meat, and sour wine 
provided by the host. Opposite them sat an 
anxious-looking old gentleman, dressed in black, 
who by his manner appeared to be a servant. 

The driver of the diligence was a young fellow 
scarcely eighteen years of age, with dark hair and 
eyes. He chattered incessantly with the inn-keeper, 
and between laugh and jest drank a glass of sour 
wine with the others, Apparently he had com- 
pletely forgotten the travellers. 

“Giovanni,” said the elder of the two ladies to 
the old gentleman, “ you must remind the postillion 
that we wish to be in Bieti before sundown.” 

Giovanni rose with a silent bow, stepped up to 
the chattering coachman and communicated in 
Italian the lady’s wish. 

Lifting his hat a little, the coachman turned to 
the lady and said, “Your Excellenza, only a 
moment longer. 1 shall be at your service 
immediately. Hey, Kutrino! another glass! it is 
a blazing hot day.” 

Kutrino, a stolid, sulky attendant, brought the 
liquor. The coachman hastily emptied the glass, 
threw a coin on the counter, and said, “ Now, if it 
please you, Excellenza.” 

“A pretty state of things in this country,” re- 
marked the lady to her younger companion. “The 
passengers are completely in the hands of the 
postillion who goes when it pleases him. Give 
me our German stage coaches.” 

“They leave, however, something to be wished, 
my lady,” replied the other in a critical tone. ‘A 
German stage-coach is a machine that only rolls 
forward when it has been well oiled.” 

“Oh, for that matter we have to supply the need- 
ful oil in Italy too. The journey has already cost 
me a pretty sum.” 

‘*But you can afford it, and the natural beauty 
of this country is worth something.” 

“TI could wish, dear Admilla, to see in this fine 
landscape the figures of our honest German rustics, 
mountaineers, and revenue officers.” 

The pretty Admilla turned up her nose and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“I fancy that the romance of the Apennine 
valleys would not gain by an arrangement of that 
kind.” 

“1 don’t covet the romantic ! 
and homely.” 


I prefer the plain 





The Countess shrugged her shoulders contemptu- 
ously. “We should be foolish indeed to follow the 
advice of this knave. If we wait till to-morrow he 
gains time to apprise half-a-dozen brigands to way- 
lay us. No; we must start at once. We know 
already from a trustworthy source that the road is 
safe. Let us go!” 

“TI am wholly of your opinion, noble Countess,” 
chimed in the old servant. “This man’s word is 
not to be trusted. One travels most safely by 
disregarding the advice of such people.” 

Admilla folded the shawl about her mistress. 
The old servant opened the door and helped them 
to mount. The diligence was set in motion, while 


the innkéeper stood-at his door and followed the - 


carriage with his eyes until it disappeared below 
the first height. 

Slowly and laboriously it went onwards. The 
wheels grated on the blue slate. The horses toiled 
painfully, goaded by whip and shout. 

In shapes of ever-changing boldness the moun- 
tain tops rose out of the clear, deep blue ether. 
Monte Corne towered like a giant above the other 
heights of the Neapolitan Apennines. A rich crown 
of green oaks and myrtles refreshed the eyes of the 
passengers. An eternal change of colour and form 
wherever the glance rested; and over all the 
majestic scene the calm heaven of cloudless blue ! 
All this filled the hearts of the travellers with the 
peaceful charm that only communion with nature 
gives. 

The cover of the vehicle was thrown back. The 
road was indeed toilsome, but every step revealed 
new beauties, and the young Countess was in the 
merriest mood. She chatted gaily with her com- 
panions, and turning to the young postillion, who 
had been humming a Neapolitan volkslied, said : 

“You appear well pleased, my young friend, in 
spite of the hardship of your service.” 

“ Guiseppo is always happy, Signera,” replied the 
youth, cracking his whip. 

“Your mirth appears to me as if it had been 
called forth by some art. You laid a good basis for 
it in the tap-room of Master Kutrino.” 

The youth was silent. He looked into the smil- 
ing face of the fair questioner, and showed his white 
teeth. 

“ Kutrino is your good friend ?” asked the Coun- 
tess innocently. 

“So and so, Signora. 
wine.” 

The Countess laughed. “ That is for all things 
a weighty reason. Probably the gentlemen of the 
mountain also know how to appreciate Signor 
Kutrino.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Guiseppo, quite artlessly. 
“ The brigands do not go near him ; he will not bear 


He draws a very good 


| them. Since they took from him his young wife, his 


“ And yet my noble Countess has determined to | 


come forth from her shining ‘homely’ state and 
give her hand at the altar to a noble of the most 
ancient lineage.” 

“ That has nothing to do with the present matter, 
Admilla. Take my shawl. The sky is threatening.” 

The conversation had been carried on in Ger- 
man. In the eagerness of talk, the ladies had 
scarcely noticed the stolen glances exchanged by 
two of the tramps in the corner. 

The innkeeper, who had been busying himself 
pouring out his sour wine into the glasses and 
bandying words with his guests, now approached 
the ladies and said, “ Does it please the noble 
ladies still to journey to Bieti to-day ?” 

* What have you to do with that?” rejoined the 
lady, speaking sharply in fluent Italian. 

“T have a reason for my question, Signora. I 
wish to warn you. ‘The road is unsafe. The 
brigands have their own way here.” 

* And what do you advise me to do?” 

“Remain in my house to-night, and to-morrow 
you can drive away by an early coach,” whispered 
the innkeeper; and in order to avoid drawing 
attention to the conversation he returned to his 
glasses and bottles. 





sweet, rosy Marietta, he has become a ferocious 
man. He has sworn to, bring them all to the 
halter.” 

“What,” cried the young lady, turning pale, 
“ Kutrino is the enemy of the brigands.” 

“A friend he certainly is not, Signora, for he 
brings them to punishment when he can.” 

The Countess lent back silently. The thought 
that Kutrino, instead of being in league with the 
bandits, had given her an honest warning, caused 
her to tremble. 

She shut her eyes, and a dreadful fear settled 
down upon her. All the charm of the paradise 
around had vanished ; no word came from her lips. 

As the coach reached the highest point of the 
mountain road the younger woman and Giovanni 
broke into exclamations of delight. The chain of 
hills flushed with the rosy beams of the setting sun 
lay in their whole extent before them. At their 
feet the smiling valleys were spread. It was a 
panorama of indescribable loveliness. 

The vehicle rolled swiftiy beneath the ridge of 
the hill. Then suddenly there was heard a shot, 
which the echo magnified into the semblance of 
thunder. Guiseppo whipped the -horses, forcing 
them to rush down the hill at a mad gallop. 





“ a a 
A wild cry rang out inthe air. One of the horses 
stumbled and the carriage was overthrown. The 
second animal which had remained standing 
strained wildly, drawing horse and people still a 
stretch forward, then suddenly came to a halt. 
The carriage was a total wreck ; Guiseppo toiled 
to raise the fallen horse to its feet ; Giovanni en. 
deavoured to stop the flow of blood from a deep 
wound in the head ; Admilla wept and cried mur. 
der! The Countess stood helplessly looking: at 
the postillion, who had now become serious enough, 
and who was bitterly complaining with much shak. 
ing of the head that his poor Brunax had broken a 
leg and would have to be left behind. 


Suddenly a half-cutting, half-whistling sound 


reached the ears of the unfortunate passengers. To 


each it seemed as if a pack of hungry wolves were - 


at hand, and they awaited in terror the end of the 
drama. 

They were not long held in suspense. A dozen 
wild fellows with bearded sun-burned faces quickly 
surrounded them. One great lank bandit, wearing 
a red scarf on his left shoulder, stepped forward and 
made a tolerably courtier-like bow. His bearing, 
in spite of its wildness, showed a certain trace of 
breeding. In sonorous tones he began— 

“I regard this as a happy accident, Signora, 
which has given me the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of so distinguished an artist.” 

To this address the Countess replied with a 
gesture of contempt and was about to turn away 
from the speaker, when, seeing the muzzles of three 
or four carbines directed upon her, she deemed it 
best to remain silent and practise some diplomacy. 

“The Signora will readily understand,” con- 
tinued the bandit chief, ‘why we desire to’ profit 
by the situation and to cultivate her acquaintance 
a little. The tedium of our life on these hills 
becomes at times unbearable. We long for some 
diversion.” 

“I understand,” replied the Countess quietly; 
‘*you break the monotony of your lives by robbing 
poor travellers, by subjecting them to a terrible 
imprisonment, or sending them back mutilated to 
their friends.” 

“Certainly we do all these things at times,’ 
laughingly answered the bandit ; “that is part of 
our calling to which we have devoted ourselves 
with heart and soul. ‘The cruelties with which you 
charge us are, however, a little overdrawn, Sig- 
nora! Whoever pays the ransom which we, as 
gentlemen of the free mountains, exact, is at liberty 
to go where he pleases.” 

“And what of those who are too poor to pay 
ransom?” asked the lady in the softest tones she 
could command. 

“Oh, to them nothing serious happens. The 
relations always bring us the sum we find it 
necessary to exact, or at least a part of it. Take 
my word for it, Signora, we are not brutes.” 

“ Well, to be brief,” said the Countess, “ what is 
the amount of the ransom you require in order to 
find us a fresh carriage and horses and to set us on 
our journey.” ; 

The bandit parted his lips in a broad smile which 
showed the white teeth through his shaggy black 
beard. “ Signora, it always appears to us that in 
order to receive something we must demand 4 
great deal. But you misunderstand us, Signora.” 

“ What, then, do you ask,” said the Countess, this 
time not without fear. 

“I hoped I had already made plain to you that 


| with artists we make an exception from our genetal 


rule. From such persons we do not ask ransom; 
we ask only that they entertain us with their art.” 

“T understand,” answered the Countess, smiling 
and throwing a triumphant look to Admilla and 
Giovanni, “it appears we have the pleasure of being 
known to the gentlemen of the mountains.” 

“My name is Giganto Titani,” said the robber, 
slapping himself on the breast. . “I command # 
company of sixty men. They lie at the bottom 
of the hill. A whistle—and they are here! We 
all know you, Signora! - 


Not one of us but ba | 
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heard of Maria Taglioni and wished to admire her. 
The opportunity has at last come, There is no 
doubt for a moment even in the mind of the 
simplest of our band that the beautiful and distin- 
guished Countess Maria de Voisins, who has so 
bravely journeyed forth to meet her betrothed, is 
the world-famed dancer Maria Taglioni.” 

“Then do you wish that I should dance for 
you?” 

“Yes, Signora, you have no choice.” 

« And, if I refuse, you rob and murder.” 

“If you refuse I should be obliged, with all 
respect for your talent, your name, and your person, 
to shoot you without delay.”, 

“Without music—but you must surely under- 
stand that this is impossible.” 

“Not at all, Signora, if only you are agreeable. 
You will have twenty-four hours to make ready. 
Yonder in the valley is the village of Virsino, which 
you may easily reach in two hours. The inhabitants 
belong partly to our band and partly stand in fear 
of us. You will find in the family of old Mattini, 
our patriarch, a hospitable welcome. A merchant 
in the village will attend to your orders, and obtain 
from the nearest town the necessary wardrobe. 
The village is surrounded by high hills and is as 
good asa prison. At the western entrance to the 
hills is a spacious cave—our local assembly hall. 
There the performance will take place.” 

The Countess still hesitated. She had a refusal 
upon her tongue ; her left hand played mechanic- 
ally with a gold chain which she wore round her 
neck. Noone suspected that from this chain there 
hung a little dagger in a gold sheath; and for a 
moment the possibility of using it rested in her 
mind. Catching a glance of Admilla, she, however, 
put the thought away; for she saw that the 
attendant was raising her hand beseechingly, and 
was about to fall at her feet. - 

“Save us, my lady,” cried the young woman, in 
German. “Do not set force against force.’ Take 
us out.of the claws of these people.” 

“Very well; Iam ready. Let us go.” 

It was surprising how quickly the vehicle for this 
further journey was got ready. The unserviceable 
horse was unharnessed ; Guiseppo mounted to his 
seat, and one of the robbers taking a place near 
him seized the reins. Then it rattled off down the 
road, 

After two hours’ driving the village was reached, 
and Maria’s eyes fell upon some miserable clay 
huts, among which rose a massive brick-built 

welling-house. Nothing could have been more 
beautiful or romantic than the situation of the 
village, so that the inhabitants were far from 
making a perfect harmony with their surroundings. 
Some ragged women stood before the doors, and 
dirty children played among the olives and 
myrtles, : 

Old Mattini, the so-called patriarch, sat in his 
doorway peacefully smoking a cigarette. _He rose 
as the carriage drew up at his house, helped the 
occupants to descend, and welcomed them with a 
deep obeisance. The Countess, with her attendant, 
then entered a clean prettily-appointed little room, 
with a window opening to a garden at the back of 
the house. Giovanni and the postillion were placed 
In an adjoining chamber. 

For some time the Countess sat at the window in 
deep depression of spirit. The protraction of her 
Journey, the peculiar character of the situation, 
the possibilities of danger before she could emerge 
from it, troubled her thoughts. It was with an 
unusual effort that she raised herself to say to old 
Mattini, who invited her to eat, that she was in no 
wise hungry, and desired not to be disturbed for 
the rest of the day. 

“Signor Guiseppo will ride to the town,” said the 
Patriarch in respectful tones. ‘“ Perhaps the noble 
Countess will have the goodness to give her 
orders,” 

Maria tore a leaf from her note-book, and wrote 
out the particulars of the materials she required for 
her wardrobe. Then she gave Admilla the need- 


“Rome and in the Campagna. 








ful instructions for fitting these into a suitable 
costume, and, while the Countess was asleep that 
night everything was prepared ! 

Next day, the carriage appeared before the house 
of the patriarch at the hour appointed. Maria at 
once stepped into it, resigned to what might follow, 
and the vehicle quickly reached the outskirts of the 
village. It drew up in a dark narrow entrance to 
a cave, where she was invited to alight. Giganto 
Titani, dressed like a proper Neapolitan carbineer, 
was waiting, and gallantly begged her to take his 
arm. Presently they were standing before an 
immense wall of rock, in which was the entrance 
to the principal cave. Several stairs led down to 
it. A confused humming and roaring struck the 
ear ; and when the eye had adjusted itself to the 
light, there could be discerned the proportion of a 
magnificent natural cavity. 

Upon six wooden forms sat the brigands, smoking 


cigarettes and talking in low voices. All had dis- |. 


carded the fantastic bandit costume in favour of 
black cloth coats, as a special mark of honour to 
the famous dancer. : 

On the right side of the cave a stage had been 
erected to which a séries of steps led up. Some 
minutes later the dancer stood on the boards, test- 
ing their smoothness with the point of her toe. 
The fears that she had entertained, however, dis- 
appeared in some measure when she found that the 
stage had been covered with thick waxcloth. In- 
deed, as her eye fell’ upon a group of some ten 
persons forming an orchestra she could scarcely 
restrain a disposition to smile. 

On the upper rank sat four of the Pifferari whom 
one may see in abundance any day in the streets of 
The other instru- 
ments‘ were two violins, a guitar, a trombone, a 
trumpet, and a kettle-drum with cymbals. The 
virtuosi who were to play the respective instru- 
ments appeared emphatically to belong to the class 
of village geniuses. 

And now the improvised orchestra began to play 
with all the skill and strength of which they were 
capable. The celebrated drinking song from 
“ Lucrezia Borgia” was the overture; the Pifferari 
blew with swollen cheeks; the fiddles squeaked 
and whimpered ; the trumpet brayed and crashed 
so tremendously that the poor guitar was com- 
pletely overborne. Between these the trombone, 
the drum, and the cymbals, made themselves heard 
in similarly impressive ways. It was as if a spirit 
of the lower world had been called upon the 
scene. 

After this introductory noise there came the 
pantomime, the story of which, in accordance with 
the short programme written out in pencil, was as 
follows: A young girl parts with her lover, who 
goes over thé sea into the world in order to make a 
fortune, and thereafter to return and marry his 
betrothed. He gains his object and secures riches. 
The girl, however, learns that he has become false 
to her. Thereupon follow anger, desperation, and 
thirstings for vengeance:upon the hated rival. The 
scene ends, as all such scenes end, by the appear- 
ance of the lover. He has not been untrue; he is 
rich ; they marry ! 

All the nuances of this little drama were por- 
trayed in marvellous fashion: by means of dance 
and gesture. The beautiful dancer had lost no part 
of her spirit and grace. She appeared as completely 
absorbed in her art, and as anxious to please, as if 
appearing before the public of a great metropolis. 

About eight o’clock in the evening the perform- 
ance came to an end. At the close the robber- 
chief rose in his place, and- thanked the dancer 
in the name of all his comrades. He then con- 
ducted her to the carriage, where Giovanni was 
already waiting. In a few minutes they were again 
in the house of Mattini, and the Countess at once 
began to prepare for her journey. While she was 
arranging for departure, a messenger entered with 
a small packet addressed to her. She opened it 
and found a magnificent brilliant. Her first im- 
pulse was to send the jewel back, but the messenger, 





having discharged his commission, instantly dis- 
appeared. 

The travellers reached their destination in due 
course, and without further adventure. Later in 
life when the circumstances were recalled to the 
Countess, she was wont to say that she never had 
a more critical audience, or made a more nervous 
appearance than in the ballet on the mountain. 
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A COMMEMORATION plaque has been put on the house 
in Coblenz where Henrietta Sontag was born. 


< * * # 


THE subscriptions in Leipsic towards the proposed 
monument to Joachim Raff have already reached the sum 
of 7000 marks. : 


ee & 


Iris stated that M. Gounod is engaged upon a semi- 
dramatic work, the story being founded on the loves of - 
Heloise and Abelard. 


* & 


Ir is reported that Biilow intends giving a series of six 
concerts next winter at Hamburg, in the months of 
November, January, and February. 


- * # * 


S1GNor Bottesini lately finished the score of an opera 
at which he has been working for a long time. It is 
entitled ‘* Jocelin, o la Caduta d’un angelo.”’ 


+ % % 


THE authorities of the Vienna Opera have deciined to 
allow Madame Matesna or Messrs Reichmann, Winkle- 
mann, and Ritcher to take part in the Bayreuth perform- 
ances this summer. 


+ & # 


THE death is announced from Revel of Herr Heinrich 
Stiehl, director of music in that town, and a composer of 
drawing-room pieces which have attained popularity. 
Herr Stiehl was fifty-seven years of age. 


+ * * 


SCHUBERT'S fragmentary Symphony in E, as com- 
pleted by Mr J. F. Barnett, and performed at the 
Crystal Palace, has just been published by Messrs Breit- 
kopf and Hirtel of Leipsic. 


+ #% 
a 2 
MRS PENDLETON, whose tragic death has recently 
been reported, was wife of the American Minister at 
Berlin, and daughter of Mr Francis Scott Key, author 
of the famous war song of 1812, ‘‘The Star-spangled 
Banner.” 


* # & 


Victor Nessler, the composer of the well-known 
operas, ‘The Piper of Hamelin,” and ‘‘ The Trumpeter of 
Sakkingen,” has completed a new opera, entitled ‘‘ Otto 
der Schiitz,” which will most likely be brought out on 
the Leipzig stage. 


* * & ° 


At Rome a competition has been held, the subject 
being a symphonic composition. Sgambati, Terziani, 
and Leonardi were the judges, and the prize was awarded 
to Giuseppe Christiani’s ‘‘ Fantasia sinfonica,” one of 
fourteen works sent in, 


* & & 


THE project formed and announced by the manage- 
ment of the Comedy Theatre for taking “ Erminie” to 
Paris, where it was to be played at the Bouffes Parisiens, 
is not welcomed by the French press, and one Paris 
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paper speaks of it as ‘‘ audacious,” The audacity of the 
enterprise consists, according to this journal, in propos- 
ing to represent before a French public, without per- 
mission, a piece founded upon a French original. The 
charming talent of Miss Florence St John would cer- 
tainly be appreciated by the Parisians. But, on the 
whole, the questionable product called ‘ opéra bouffe” 
is just one of those things invented in France which the 
French may be supposed to understand better than their 
imitators, 





Accidentafs. 


—_—0:— 
PIANOS are now made with electric light attachment. 
* * * 


Ir is stated that the Russian Opera Company from 
Moscow will give performances in London next year. 


** 


Mr F, H. Cowen’s cantata, ‘*St Ursula,” was per- 
formed at the Cleveland (U. S, A.) Festival on the 12th 
ult., with much success. 


* * & 


THE Abbé Liszt has written for a score of ‘‘The 
Troubadour,” of which he contemplates making some 
arrangements for the pianoforte. 

+ % % 
THE copyright of Reichardt’s ‘* Love’s Request,” an 


immensely popular song in its day, was recently pur- 
chased by Messrs Morley for the respectable sum of £250. 


* & & 


AFTER the performance of ‘Carmen ” at Drury Lane 
on Monday last, Madame Marie Roze was sent for to the 
royal box by the Prince and Princess of Wales, who 
warmly congratulated her on her success. 


*# + 


A MApRID correspondent telegraphs that Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson is about to marry a well-known Spanish 
journalist and politician, the Count de Casa Miranda, 
who was lately clerk of the presidency during the Con- 
servative Ministry. Count de Casa-Miranda is also an 
intimate of Senor Canovas. After her marriage Mdme. 
Nilsson, will, it is stated, retire from the stage. 


** * 


Tue degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
Mr H. W. Wareing, by the University of Cambridge, on 
the 27th of last month. Dr Wareing’s exercise for the 
degree was a cantata for eight part chorus, solo voices, 
and orchestra, entitled ‘‘ New Year’s Eve” (words by 
Lord Tennyson), the overture to which will be played at 
Mr Stockley’s next Birmingham Orchestral Concert. 


* * * 


AN amusing scene took place at the Sarasate concert 
of May 29th. Rubinstein and Saint-Saens were in the 
audience. After the ballet music from the ‘* Demon,” 
the people, not noticing that Rubinstein had departed, 
persisted in applauding Herr Hollmann the violincellist, 
who had slipped into Rubinstein’s place, and whose ex- 
cellent ‘head of hair” is a point of resemblance to the 
great pianist. 


** * 


THE Queen has, it is stated, signed a copy of the 
Sanskrit version of the National Anthem sung at the 
opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, A fac- 
simile will be published in a Hindoo book, and will also 


contain a portrait (for which Her Majesty gave special | 
sittings) of the Queen as Empress of India, at the head 
of a series of likenesses and sketches of various living 
Indian princes. 





THE trustees of the British Museum have purchased the 
MS. sketch books of Michael William Balfe from his 
widow. In these he noted down the ideas for many of 
his most famous works, and the outlines of several never 
completed. They will form a fitting appendix to the 
autograph collection of the full scores of his operas already 
deposited in the national library. 


+ * & 


Proressor ELLa has written to Rev. H. R. Haweis: 
“‘ Yesterday, Rubinstein paid me a second and final visit. 
We parted cordially embracing each other. I reminded 
him that Tuesday last was the 29th anniversary of his 
début at the Musical Union—at the age of 27—on which 
occasion he played with Sivori and Piatti his grand Trio 
in B flat with immense effect, the scherzo being encored. 


menti (in 1821), and to my thinking Rubinstein, in 
a variety of styles and gradation of tone, surpasses all.” 


* # * 


THE fourth volume of the Memoirs of Karoline Bauer, 
though less rich in musical reminiscence than its pre- 
decessors, contains some intertesting notes on Catalani 
and Schréder-Devrient. The former was singing in 
Berlin in the year 1834, and is described as a forty-eight- 
year-old cantatrice already a ruin, though an interesting 
grand ruin. In singing “God Save the King,” the 
artist stepped forward like one in ecstacy, lifted up her 
hands towards the king’s small private box and addressed 
her song directly to the king, so that the august prince, 
terrified, disappeared behind the curtains; nor did he 
again show himself. Wilhelmine Schréder-Devrient was 
then twenty-four years old, and in her merriness and liveli- 
ness, with her burning cheeks, her flashing sea-deep blue 
eyes and the wreath of fresh flowers in her waving luxu- 
riant locks, beautiful and enchanting —seemed a very 
Bacchante ! 


* # % 


In November 1822 Wilhelmine Schréder impersonated 
for the world—for immortality—Beethoven’s part of 
Fidelio, which had till then been misunderstood, nay, 
considered impossible. Her dramatic art and the fire of 
her life-sparkling heart knew how to embody the music 
of the master as neither before nor after her any singer 
has done. Nor has this artist ever in any other part met 
with such triumphs as in this her master-impersonation. 
Beethoven sat in the orchestra during the performance of 
his opera, so completely wrapped in his cloak that only 
his burning eyes shone out of it. And he saw his Fidelio 
before him as he had pictured to himself in his melody- 
filled dreams, this lofty woman in the garment of a man 
with the great heart ready for sacrifice. And after the 
performance he went behind the scenes to his Fidelio, 
and his eyes, usually so gloomy and misanthropic, smiled 
and thanked the young songstress, Them he stroked her 
cheeks and promised to write a new opera for her. At 
Weimar the artist sang to Goethe, then eighty years of 
age, his ‘‘ Erl-Konig,” in Schubert’s setting. The poet 
was so much moved by her highly dramatic life-like sing- 
ing that he took the singer’s beautiful head into his two 
hands, kissed her upon the brow and said, ‘‘ A thousand 
thanks to you for this magnificent execution, I have 
heard this composition once before, but without liking it ; 
but represented as by you, the whole takes the shape of 
a visible picture.” 


* * & 


THOSE who have felt the fascination of the study of 
Folk-Songs will be delighted with a volume issued by 
Mr Redway, ‘‘ Essays on the Study of Folk-Songs,” by 
the Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco, The writer 
has brought together a series of essays dealing in fairly- 
comprehensive fashion with Armenian, Venetian, Sicilian, 
Provencal, and Calabrian folk-songs ; while such leading 
motives as Nature, Death, and Fate, are traced in their 
| primitive expression by various early races. In her intro- 
| duction the writer claims that the folk-song preceded the 
folk-tale. If we are to judge either by early record or by 
the analogy of backward peoples, it seems proved that in 
infant communities anything that was thought worth 
remembering was sung. It must have been soon ascer- 
tained that words rhythmically arranged take, as a rule, 
| firmer root than prose. ‘‘As I do not know how to 
read,” says a modern Greek folk-singer, ‘‘I have made 
this story into a song so as not to forget it.” 





| 


I have known, personally, every great pianist from Cle- - 





— 
POPULAR poetry is the reflection of moments of strong 


collective or individual emotion. The springs of legend 
and poetry issue from the deepest wells of national life; 
the very heart of a people is laid bare in its sagas and 
songs. There have been times when a profound feeling 


of race or patriotism has sufficed to turn a whole nation 


into poets : this happened at the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain ; the struggle for the Stuarts in Scotland; for 
independence in Greece. It seems likely that all popular 
epics were born of some such concordant thrill of 
emotion. 


% # & 


IN the great mass"of folk-songs flowers are dealt with 
simply as the accessories to all beautiful things. The 
folk-poet learns from them his alphabet of beauty. Go 
into any English cornfield after harvest ; whilst the elder 
children glean wheat ears, the children of two or three 
years glean small yellow heart-eases, vervaine, and blue 
scabious—they are as surely learning to distinguish the 
beautiful as the student in the Courts of the Vatican, 
Through life, when these children .think of a beautiful 
thing, the thought of a flower will not be far off. The 
old English custom of carrying about flowers on May-day 
has been rightly regarded as a sign that in the middle 
ages, artistic sensibility and a pleasure in natural beauty 
were not dead among the common people of England. 
Its origin lay in pure satisfaction at the returned glory of 
the earth ; in the wish to establish a link that could be 
seen and felt—if only that of holding a green bough or of 
wearing a daffodil crown—between the children of men 
and the’ new and beautiful growth of nature. The 
sentiment is the same everywhere, though the manner of 
its expression in the folk-song varies. 


* * OK 


FOLK-LULLABIES are of equally wide diffusion. Only 
in one direction were the efforts of the authoress to ob- 
tain lullabies fruitless. America has, it seems, no nursery 
rhymes but those which are still current in the Old World, 
Mr Bret Hart, once said, ‘* Our lullabies are the same as 
in England, but there are also a few Dutch ones,” and he 
went on to relate how, when he was at a small frontier 
town on the Rhine, he heard a woman singing a song to 
her child ; it was the old story—if the child would not 
sleep it would be punished, its shoes would be taken 
away ; if it would go to sleep at once Santa Claus would 
bring it a beautiful gift, Words and air, said Mr Bret Hart, 
were strangely familiar to him ; then, after a moment's te- 
flection, he remembered hearing this identical lullaby sung 
amongst his own kindred in the Far West of America 
No account, however, seems to have been taken of the 
Negro lullaby. This is a curious and surprisingly rich 
field for a student of the folk-song. 


* & & 


In the Irish Presbyterian Assembly, a suggestion of 
the Rev. Dr Morrell (Dungannon), with regard to the 
postponement for a year of the discussion on the instru- 
mental question owing to the present crisis in the affairs 
of the country, gave rise to a heated discussion, in which 
the Revs. John M‘Cready, Dr Pettigrew, Dr T. T. 
Killen, A. Robinson, and others took part. The an- 
tagonists of instrumental music were agreeable that 4 
truce should be entered into on condition that those who 
were at present using instruments should cease in the 
meantime. On the motion of Dr T. T. Killen, it was 
agreed that a committee be appointed of twelve, sit 
to be selected from each side, to arrive at a settlement 


of the question. 
*# # 


Mr MoszkowskKI is alluded to in some quarters as4 
Pole. He is really a German, and was born at Breslau 
in 1854, subsequently spending a good deal of time ™ 
Paris. The composer gives in Mr J. D. Brown’s biogt® 
phical dictionary the following humorous account of hitt 
self :—‘‘ I took my first step before the public in my ef 
liest youth, following my birth, which occurred Augsst 
23, 1854, at Breslau. I selected this warm month in 
hopes of a tornado, which always plays so conspicuous * 
part in the biography of great men. This desired tem 
pest, in consequence of favourable weather, did not occtf, 
while it accompanied the birth of hundreds of men of les 
importance. Embittered by this injustice, I determined 
to avenge myself on the world by playing the plate 
which I continued in Dresden and Berlin as Kullak’s 
pupil,’ 
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A spECIAL musical service was held. in Westminster 
Abbey on Ascension Day, when, with other selections, 
two parts of Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita” and Dr Bridge’s 
setting of Mr Gladstone’s Latin Version of ** Rock of 
Ages” (Jesus pro me perforatus) were performed. Mr 
Gladstone was present, and afterwards expressed his grati- 
fication in the following letter to Dr Bridge :— 


* 10 Downing Street, June 4th. 


“My Dear Sir,—The call of the House of Commons upon me 
yesterday was one of such rigour that I could not go beyond the 
prescribed moment ; but I was most happy and much relieved to 
find that the clock just permitted me to remain for your very beauti- 
ful composition. The exceeding care and finished completeness in 
the execution of the entire musical service gave my wife and me 
great delight, and seemed to us worthy of that most remarkable 
work of Gounod. I never heard Mdme. Albani’s powerful voice so 
well as under the roof of the Abbey; and Mr Hilton, both in 
voice and in his art, was, if I may presume to say so, worthy to 
sing with her.—I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

f/ ““W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


& & & 


THERE is one point, says Miss Amy Fay, in the prac- 
tice of the pianoforte admitting of considerable discussion : 
whether it is best to pick out hard passages and study 
them by themselves, giving them particular attention and 
more time. This has been my method until quite lately, 
but I now begin to think perhaps it is better not to fix 
the mind on the hard places, but to play the piece right 
through with one hand from beginning to end until they 
are mastered. I was once learning Wagner’s ‘‘ Spinning 
Song,” and I had a great deal of trouble with the run on 
the first page. I practised it immensely, but still never 
felt sure of it. At last I said to myself one day, I will 
not practise this run any more. . I will play the piece 
through, no matter how it goes. To my surprise, after 
playing it right through a number of times, I got it. I 
saw then it was 2 mental difficulty. My mind had stood 
still every time and trembled before that little run. My 
imagination had exaggerated the difficulty of it, and I 
could not get over it. It is a nice point to décide wheg a 
passage is hard in itself and when it is so from what goes 
before. Take for example the broken octave passage for 
the right hand in Chopin’s A flat Ballade, in my judg- 
ment one of the most difficult pieces written for the piano. 
Nine pianists out of ten are unequal to it. I should like 
to know for curiosity’s sake how many hours I have spent 
at different times in my life over that passage. It requires 
at once immense strength and immense lightness and 
fiexibility, I discovered after a while that the passage by 
itself was not difficult, but as the culmination of the 
climax which precedes it for a page back, it is almost 
beyond human’ endurance. In a case like that it seems 
to me better to practise the whole piece straight through. 
The mind should not become fixed too strongly upon the 
difficulty of certain passages, as is done by constant repe- 
tition. Do not think about it, but do it, somehow or 
other. 


* e 


IN the chapters of reminiscence now appearing in the 
Yorkshire Weekly Post, Dr Spark gives some interesting 
particulars regarding the) composer of ‘‘ Maritana.” 
Like most great musicians, William Vincent Wallace 
was born in an atmosphere of music. He first saw the 
light at Waterford, in 1814, and was the son of Mr 
William Wallace, bandmaster of the 29th Regiment of 
the line, himself an excellent practical musician, who 
could play nearly every wind instrument in the band, 
besides stringed instrumentsand the pianoforte. Vincent 
was ‘‘ all there” from his youth upwards ; he insisted on 
Playing all the instruments upon which his father per- 
formed, and at the age of fifteen he could quite excel 
him on the pianoforte and violin. At eighteen Wallace 
directed a performance of Beethoven’s ‘* Mount. of 
Olives” in Dublin, and, as his health broke down, he 
ook the advice tendered to him by his physician, and 
Went off to Australia, where he obtained renewed strength 
and vigour in the capacity of a sheep farmer. Ultimately, 
after Visiting all the chief cities of the world, he returned 
to Great Britain, and with the friendly co-operation and 
advice of his true and trusty friend, Mr Beale, he made 
his mark on this “ tight little island ” of ours. 


% &.* 


THE German papers gave very full accounts and 
‘oplous comments on the ‘* Mikado,” when produced at 
Berlin by Mr D’Oyly Carte’s company. The National 
Zeitung of Berlin raised the least friendly of the critical 





voices. which have. greeted this very English piece. 
‘“‘ The tedium and diffuseness of the second act,” it says, 
‘* threatened. to endanger the whole performance. The 
piece has. its origin in the English pantomime, and 
wavers between the theatre and the music hall; the 
ensemble is of extraordinary finish, the ‘ setting’ rich and 
in good taste.” The Norddeutsche had more compli- 
ments to offer on ‘‘the pretty scenery, the really blinding 
splendour of the costumes, and the ease and attractive- 
ness of the acting of all concerned. Not only are. the 
solo singers excellent performers: even the most in- 
significant members of the chorus do their work like 
artists. We are conscious of a very decided prejudice in 
favour of our own home art, but do not hesitate to. con- 
fess that,.as far as the representation goes, the ‘ Mikado’ 
surpasses all our performances of comic opera.” Paul 
Lindau, one of the best of the German dramatic critics, 
had an article in the Cologne Gazette, over two columns 
long, which is interesting as. proof that the performance 
was in its way at least a theatrical event. It is not the 
first time, according to this writer, that the attempt has 
been made to find a welcome on the Continent for 
London successes. The attempt hitherto has failed. 
‘*The taste of the two kindred peoples as regards the 
comic stage must be essentially different.” One cannot, 
indeed, imagine a German audience listening patiently to 
‘*Our Boys.” It is long also since the German theatre 
has borrowed anything from English music, Balfe’s 
‘*Bohemian Girl” ‘being the last instance, and that 
being quite unknown to the present generation of Ger- 
man playgoers. ‘‘And now comes a venturesome 
English poet, comes an English musician—they come 
and conquer!” The writer then proceeds to tell the 
story of Yum Yum and Prince Nanki Poo, which has 
the merit of looking new and funny in the German 
language, though what the good Berliners made of it all 
one would be puzzled to say. “He is particularly com- 
plimentary to the music, in which he finds ‘‘ some quite 
charming numbers.” He mentions, for instance, the 
duet of the Prince and the Court Executioner, and the 
famous’ ditty of ‘‘He’s.going to marry Yum Yum.” 
** All these bits and many others are uncommonly fresh 
and pleasing, and possess that flavour of the soil which 
gives them a special value in our eyes. It is English 
music all through.” Only in the ‘‘really masterly 
quartet,” ‘‘ Brightly dawns our wedding day,” does he 
find something not genuinely English. In the perform- 
ance the chief thing Herr Lindau noticed was the extra- 
ordinary perfection with which the gestures, attitudes, 
and dances were harmonised with the words uttered by 
the performers.. He thinks that no German actress 
could have both-sung and indulged in this extraordinary 
complexity and variety of movement at one and the same 
time. He gets on to’a deeper subject when he makes 
the remark that English burlesque acting surprised him 
by its complete emancipation from reality. It is pure 
fantasy and extravagance. English actors have ‘‘an 
altogether separate mode of artistic expression for bur- 
lesque.” Finally, it is impossible not to be gratified by 
the conclusion of this very competent critic, who writes : 
—‘* The English actors will be content with the artistic 
success which they have won amongst us, and we too are 
content with them.” 
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IR,—A piece of music is on sale in the music 
S shops, entitled ‘‘ The Dteam of St Jerome, for 
the Pianoforte, by L. v. Beethoven.” Beet- 

hoven was fond of nicknames and sobriquets, 

and applied them unsparingly to both friends and 
enemies, but in his music he rarely gave a title ; directly 
he entered his composing room his thoughts became 
much too serious for such pranks. The ‘‘ Heroic” and 
‘* Pastoral” symphonies, the “Sonata patetica,” ‘Les 
Adieux,” &c., the Caprice over the missing halfpenny 
(Op. 129), the Hymn of the Convalescent, and the 
Difficult Resolve, in the A minor and F. major. quartets 
are the only authentic titles which I can recall ; for those 
of ‘ Moonlight,” ‘‘ Pastoral” and “* Appassionata,” as 
applied to sonatas, are the inventions of publishers ; and 








these titles are all of a’perfectly different-elass from that 
before ‘us. ‘It is perfectly certain, even if internal evi- 
dence supported the assumption, that Beethoven never 
wrote anything connected’ with either the dreams or the 
love of St Jerome. What, then, is the piece in question? 
There is first a motto :—St Jerome, in 373, left Apuleia 
for Antioch. Here he became deeply affected by a sense 
of religious things. He was led by a dream or heavenly 
vision to abandon Ciceronian literature, of which he had 
been a great admirer, and addict himself. to sacred con- 
templations, 

Then two movements ; the first, an audante affettuoso, 
is the third of Beethoven’s six sacred songs (Op. 48), ‘* The 
Love of Our Neighbour,” exactly transcribed in the 
original key of E flat, But this is followed by an adlegretto 
con delicatesza in 6-8, which is as certainly of Beethoven 
and founded on nothing of his. It consists of a couple 
of trivial themes repeated over and over again, without 
any attempt at treatment, but with some really vulgar 
harmony. 

The title-page of the piece contains a quotation from 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Philip,” as follows :— 

‘* Miss Charlotte presently came down from the young 
folks, and went to the piano and played us Beethoven’s 
‘Dream of St Jerome’. . . which always soothes me 
and charms me, so that I fancy it is a poem of Tennyson’s 
in music. . . - And the music with its solemn cheer 
makes us all very happy and kind-hearted, and ennobles 
us somehow as we listen. There sat my own wife, 
picking out that ‘Dream of St Jerome’ by Beethoven 
which Charlotte used‘to play so delicately.” 

Such is the raison d’étre of the piece. The origin of 
it was told to the writer by the late Mr J.. W. Davison, 
who happened to be present on the occasion. On the 
morning after the appearance of the number of the Corn- 
hill Magazine containing the above passage, a customer 
walked into one of the largest music shops at the West- 
End and. asked for ‘‘ The Dream of St Jerome,” men- 
tioned in Thackeray’s ‘‘ Philip.” Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately. the proprietor of the shop was on the spot, 
and was fully equal to the occasion, ‘‘ Sir,” he said, 
addressing the customer, ‘‘ the piece is for the moment 
out of print, but we shall have copies in a few days, and 
one shall be sent you.” And then, turning to one of his 
myrmidons (who shall. be nameless), he said, ‘‘ Now, 
—— —~—, you know your Beethoven, look sharp and 
cook up something.” The myrmidon was worthy of his 
employer ; the piece was concocted and. engraved, and, 
though it has now changed hands, has been on sale ever 
since. 

But Mr Thackeray was too great and conscientious an 
artist to invent a title for a work of Beethoven’s. His 
recollection may have failed him, but not his conscience. 
What then was he thinking of when he penned the 
sentence just quoted ? 

Years before the publication of ‘ Philip,” Thomas 
Moore had entire possession of London musical society, 
and ‘he maintained his position, not only through his 
unrivalled and exquisite singing, but through a variety 
of compilations. He took the best of the Irish airs and 
wrote fresh words {and often very beautiful words) to 
them. He did the same by the national airs of other 
countries—Italy, Spain, Austria, Russia, and so on; and 
further, he wrote words to melodies taken from the 
instrumental works of the great composers, Some of 
them—and in these he was aided by no less a person 
than the late Sir John Goss—he called ‘‘ Sacred Songs,” 
and among these are three adapted to fragments of 
Beethoven’s music, one of which is entitled ** Who is the 
Maid? St Jerome’s Love, Air—Beethoven,”-—-the air 
being a mangled version of the lovely theme of the 
variations which begin Beethoven's solo sonata in A flat 
(Op. 26), thus:— 
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This, then, is no doubt what Mr Thackeray had in his 
mind; and so beautiful is the air, even in its mutilated 
condition, that it fully bears out the enthusiastic words 
of Philip. And this is the seed from which grew the 
curious plant of ‘*The Dream of St Jerome, for the 
Pianoforte, by L. v. Beethoven,” 

GkorGE Grove, 

June 14. 
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Allegretto moderato. 
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